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On March 1, 1968 the Office of Education awarded contracts to 
nine institutions to develop comprehensive elementary teacher 
/ training models. The Spring 1969 issue of the JOURNAL OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION, published 
by the College of Education, University of 'Georgia, was devoted 
I uo a description of the models. 
j, Seven of the following articles appeared in the Spring issue of the 

/ • JOURNAL and are printed with permission from the JOURNAL. 

In addition, the* 'JOURNAL has made available two "additional 1 
* 'articles: a description of the program .developed by Columbia Uni- 
versity which did not appear in the Spring issue, and a revised 
version of the* University of Georgia n\odel which has be^ con- 
siderably abridged for purposes of this publication. The introductory* 
article by Dr. Glenn G Boerrigter also did not appear in the original* 
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PREFACE. 



In October, 1967, the Bureau of Research U.'S^bffice of Education, issued a request 
for proposals. The product to be furnished was "Educational Specifications for a 
Comprehensive Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher Education Program for Elementary 
Teachers." llkmcntary was defined as including preschool, primary, and intermediate 

ages - . * 

Some 80 design proposals were submitted. From them, nine were selected and funded 
through the expenditure of about one and a half million ^dollars. The proposals receiving 
such Funding were generated by the Universities of Florida State, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigap State, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Toledo, and Teachers College, Columbia, as. 
well as the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory based in Portland, Oregon. 

The 'problem to which the design of models* was addressed was clearly stated in 
USOE's request for proposals as follows: 

' K Becafise of the key role that the teacher plays in facilitating learning, .particularly 
with young children, 'he/she must .have the most up-to-date theoretical and 
substantive knowledge and professional skills to perform successfully. To date, 
research and development activities have generated new knowledge, materials, and 
methodologies with great potential /or improving the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the teaching-learning process. If funds are made availabje, institutions should be 
able at] this time to completely restructure their teacher education programs to 
include the best of what is now known and available. (October 16, 1967) 

The request for proposals indicated that 'a systems analysis approach*should be used 
in developing the specifications of the models. It was further stated that "the program 

initiated is designed to produce alternative teacher education models developed in" 

sufficient detail to enable ready development into, operating programs and full 
implementation by other institutions that train teachers." 

The 22nd Annual Georgia Teacher Education Conference convened in January, 1 969* 
under the sponsorship of the College of Education, University of Georgia, provided a 
useful forum for presentation 'of the Teacher Education Model program. Some of the 
procedings of thaf Conference are reported in this issue of the JOURNAL. . 



Evelyn J. Blewett 
Editor > 
University of Georgia 
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introduction' 

THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH ELEMENTARY 
, TEACHER EDUCATION fvfODELS 

Glenn C. Boerrigter 1 

Bureau : pf Research 
U.S. Office of Education 

The nine elementary teacher training program models described in the following 
pages represent the ino^l ,part of an exciting and challenging development. We have 
asked educational -institutions, In close cooperation' with other organizations, from the 
public and private, profit and nonprofit sectors ta: design a training model, and make 
cost and management tests on those designs. If the results from the tests of these Resigns 
prove feasible, then the Office of Education will support the development of several of 
the models up to the point where they are visible demonstrations of ways in which ele- 
mentary teacher education can be improved and updated. * 

On October 16, 1967, the U.S. Office of Education issued a request for proposals 
to design model programs along with educational specifications for a comprehensive 
undergraduate and inservice teacher 1 education program %r eiementary teachers. On 
March 1, 1968, the Bureau of Research .awarded nine .contracts to design conceptual 
models for programs for the training of pre kindergarten and elementary school teachers, 
for the preservice as well as inservice components. These models were completed Oc- 
tober 31, 1968. 

In Phase II, now underway, eight institutions' are carrying on studies directly .con- 
cerned with the feasibility of developing, implementing,, and operating a model teacher 
training program. Thi§ is being done through an analysis of the,resources, including costs, 
needed to develop, implement, and operate, the various components of a new training 
model. 'Analyses must also be made of the appropriate administrative and management 
structures and de.vices which could be used tx> initiate* carry on, control, and evaluate a 
long-term program of development. These detailed analyses should provide alternate 
cost projections necessary to develop, implement, and operate any or all of the com- 
ponents at institutions of varying chasacteristics. 

u . . - -. ; . 

'Dr. Boerrigter is Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary Education Research. 

-'The Florida State University; Michigan State University, Oregon College .of Education; Syracuse 
University; University of£eorgia^ University of Massachusetts, The University of Toledo and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. • ♦ 



The Phase II studies will be completed in January 1970. We believe we will then.havo 
the data necessary* to consider, further support >Qf^the model elementary teacher fdu- 
cajion project through^ third phase, the funding of several major development activities. 

The project rests on a basic assumption that problems in teacher education persist 
' because of the difficulties of installing significant institutional change. Our guidelines 
make frequent reference to . the need for linages 4 between the teacher' training organiza- 
tion and other campus components as well as local schools, private industry, and State 
departments of education. * * 

This, exemplifies our concern that the teacher training program not be detached from 
the institutional and community seating in which it resides. .Teacher training institutions 
participating in the project N afe expected to demonstrate a broad and reciprocal commit- 
ment to change. We believe that in this way the program for training teachers can 
indeed be relevant to the society in which our schools exist. 

We Relieve that in a number of years, a well-conceived and well-funded program of 
development oauid* produce several exemplary teacher training .institutions/ We have ob- 
tained little evidence at this date to suggest that this goal, is unreasonable. We have am- 
pie evidence that it is conskjsfed desirable. * ' *~ 

The Phase I models are themselves .an extremely \important development. They rep- 
resent one of th v e first concerted efforts to^ plan positively for teacher education -from 
its beginning through aerogram -of continuing, inseryjce education, In so doing, they 
provide opportunities for teacfcer educators to examine the many recent innovations . 
\dAin the context of a total program. # v . 

^ The feajrtion to the project has "not, of course, been^of one unanimous , accolades. 
' Our demand for broacL-eommitment which cuts across the institutional setting in which 
the teacher training program operates has been criticized by some as being unrealistic. 

However, it is, the generaf level of institutional interest and inquiry which we feel 
is the best testimonial to the excitement which the$e program specifications or reports -have 
created, in teacher* education. The p^ject has provokea discus^on. ft has, we believe, stimu- 
lated hundreds of institutions to take a close — or closer — look af their teacher ttainijng 
programs, faajor reviews .such as the one- presented in this revision of the Spring issue* 
of the JOURNAL will provoke additional examinations of better wa^s to train elementary 
teachers. . • * *- . 
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EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT: WHAT'S AHEAD?* 



Efcan Corrigan 
US Office of Education 



All of us deplore the fact that most 
educational change in-, the past has oc- 
cured only when the foVces that tend to 
pressure the\ status quo Are finally 
. stretched to their breaking point. In some 
respects we have lived from one crisis to 
the next withjittle impetus for planned 
change being generated in between. And 
while we have tried to put out the curfent 
fire^we, of course, have little time to give 
constructive 'thought to the positive, 
lortg-rlfnge direction ofx educational en- 
deavor. 

Like'the'fabled bird whq flies backward 
so that he can see where he has been, we 
have clfarted our educatjonal course from 
a rear-view perspective enhanced by hur- 
ried side glances at the present. Seldom 
have we flown oriented positively toward 
the goals we are seeking via the route we 
should' travel. 



, Speculation about the future is incjeed 
a crucial activity' for those responsible for 
planning and developing educational pro- 
grams of all sorts. To prepare the educa i 
tional personnel g who will have the special 
role of guiding the young in th'e years 
ahead will take all we^ can accomplish by 
wayof advance planning ai\d action based 
on long-range assessment^ of that world. 
We have no rational choice but to try to 
imagine what the trends of the years 
ahead might be fb that we can prepare 
tqmorrow's teachers and* their 'students to 
deal with them. Barring a maj6r catas 1 
trophe, the population that is going to 
influence the world over the nckt two 
decades is alive today: today's youth will 
be in^ their 30*s and "40's twenty years 
from now, and today's infants will be 
•entering adulthood. If they survive the 
"double-think" .process which George 



*Excerpts from a speech delivered at the Twenty Second Annual Teacher Education Conference, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, January 17, 1969. • / 



Orwell gave ^h at "negative Utopia" in his 
novel* "1984,^ this year's kindergartners ' 
who manage to complete four years of 
college will be graduating in 1 985. ! 

The ScxtKrivctity Years 
■ \ ✓ 

' Although it is -possible that schools in 
,the next twenty years will be used as 
instruments of though t\ control and social 
manipulation, 1 am, nevertheless, opti- 
mistic enough to believe there will con- 
tinue tp be a commitment to freedom, 
creativity and equality of opportunity. 
With this basic assumption 1 will attempt 
to identify sonie^of the changes that will 
take place, and then draw some inspira- 
tions for educational personnel develop- 
ment. 

No effort is made, to identify all or even 
most of the changing conditions which are 
having, or might be expected to have, an 
impact on education. I have chosen to 
focOs on a limited numbec of changing 
'conditions which seem especially »perti- 
nent to developments in, education in the 
years ahead. I trust they will 'suggest 
others which ought to be considered. In 
general my comments could be clustered 
around two areas of change: the explosion 
of knowledge accompanied by dramatic 
technological developments and the 
explosion of human interaction. 

llie Jixplosion oj Knowledge and Sew 
Technologies - ' 

Th* rapid advances on our frontiers of 
knowledge and new technologies have 
given\ us almost unbelievable new pro- 
cesses and products which will have the 
power to enlarge or inhibit tliB potential 
of the individual and society. 

Obviously there is no way to discuss 
meaningfully the whole range of new 
technological developments now taking 
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place or predict completely the future. I) 
merely hope 'to draw your attention to 
certain phased of the technological revolu 
tion which is already underway and pro- 
vide some sense of the impact these 
changes wMl have on our society and its 
educational system/ Therefore, as ex- 
amples. 1 will focus on just two areas of 
the new technology: 1) systems analysis 
and 2) cybernation. 

Systems Analysis. Management has al- 
ready invented technologies to carry on 
mammoth research and development pro- 
grams. This technology is especially 
dependent on systems analysis, long-range 
% planning,' operations research and other 
sophisticated methods of attaining and 
evaluating efficiency. It was first applied 
tp the development of strategic weapons, 
then ito space exploration and now to 
undersea exploration. One partial but 

' powerful expression of this approach is 
found in the program budgeting and 

* planning methods first used in the Penta- 
gon and now, at Presidential insistence, 
being hesitantly and falteringly applied to 
activities ^throughout government agen- 
cies, including the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare. 'It is 
currency k being used by the Rand Cor- 
poration under contract with the City of 
New York in a study of the nation's 
largest police 'and fire departments. Be- 
cause systems analysis purports to - and 

■ sometimes does - provide a basis for 
demonstrating the cost compared to the 
.benefits of alternative packages of pro- 
jects aimed at particular programmatic 
goajs, it permits in principle much tighter 
and efficient implementation, control and 
evaluation of large-scale social innova- 
tions. (Michael, 1966, pp. 4) There is no 
reason to believe that it will not be 
applied in the r future to reorganizing 
transportation and commu nication sys- 
tems, to city rebuilding and to new city 
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building, and to phmnuig ivid operating 
educational systems. 

Cybernation. Another j-ecefft area of 
- technology with far reaching implications 

♦ is cybernation, that is the use of automa- 
tion and computers. 

DieboLd, the coiner of the terni auto- 
mation, provides a brief 'description of 
wliat changes the computer will bring into 
©ur lives. (1962, pp. 30) 

If we can overcome our fears and put 
automation to work effectively ~* a c big if 
v we will open the way to a world such as 
few can imagine. Here are samples of what 

* to expect. , 

* By Century 21, currency probably will 
be used only for incidentals. Instead of 
taking home a paycheck, we may have a 
centra^ account to which our employer's 
computer automatically credits our salary. 
All of our purchases at stores; markets, 
theaters, restaurants, and so on, will be 
automatically debited to our account tt at 
the instant of purchase. 

New systems for the handling of in- 
formation will soon affect everyone. The 
library will become a central store of 
information which will be available at any 
point in the country by means of dat-a- 
communications systems. When we need 
particular information, we will simply dial 
a code number, and information" retrieval 

* machin25**will .project the material on a 
screen or produce electronically prepared 
copies. 

I n f ormation-storage-and-retrieval sys- 
tems will also be used in medical diagnosis 
and research. A running record or each 
patient's history, kept in electronic form, 
will enable doctors to spot disease 
symptoms or tendencies long before they 

* could, '^e discovered by conventional 
methods. ^If we become ill while traveling 
ih/any part of the world, a physician will 

■ vpe able to dial a recdrd-storage center and 
. in seconds have pur cornplete medical 



history. ' 

Perception^ pattern-recognition device 
nowjunder development, can distinguish 
between letters of the alphabet, identify 
objects and recognize faces. Machines 
have been taught 'to play checkers and 
blackjack, and have defeated the men who 
taught them. The most- revolutionary re- 
search in automation today is being done 
in what -is call heuristi^:, or self-adaptive 
systems: Some of these machines are 
"goafl-oriented" -» they cati be pro- 
grammed for a certain goal, and they will 
keep trying new approaches until they 
work 6ut the best one. They improve „ 
theffcbwn approaches as they go along and 
will be able to cope 'with entirely new 
conditions which may be unknown to the 
intelligence that built and programmed 
their electronic innards. Most of the'pub- 
licity concerning heuristic machines has 
been' devoted to then" game-playing abili- 
ties, but much of the reseach being done 
here and in Russia is x top secret. Both 
governments know* that the next great 
scientific breakthrough might come in this 
area. 

These, machines h&ve special impor- 
tance in the space program. When the first 
unmanned spaceship gbe^s to Mars, for 
instance, no ^one can predict all the 
conditions it will meet. But the- space- 
ship's heuristic system could be given 
goal's of landing, exploring and returning, 
and it. would accoxnrplish' the mission in 
the best possible way, adapting itself to 
whatever conditions it would encounter. 

Many other technological innovations 
ar^.now taken for granted and are only 
awaftingfTinancing and public acceptance. 
On the electronic highways of the future 
we may dial a .destination and let our 
computer-controlled car pick the 
optimum route and da.the driving. Teach- 
ing machines will pace a student's pro- 
gress, diagnose his weaknesses and make 



certain that he understands a fundamental 
concept before allowing him to advance 
to the next lesson. Computers will enable 
a businessman- to simulate and test thc^ 
alternatives of a decision before he 
actually enters into a deal. And the State 
Department will be able no feed the 
factors* of ticklish international situation 
into a*computer and learn the probable 
consequences to each of a wide range of 
decisions. 

General I triplications of the Knowledge 
lix plosion and New Technology 

There are many, consequences which 
one can interpret as a result of the 
explosion of knowledge' and accompany- 
ing technological revolution. 

In the first place all of those whose 
work is not fundamentally creative are the 
potential victims of cybernation. So com- 
pelling are the economic reasons for its 
use that only a major social disaster , will 
slow its usurpation of routine activities. 

In the second place, in order to use 
computers effectively as tools in the 
instructional process as well as in other 
activities, it is mandatory that we speed 
our efforts to Team more about learning 
and teaching. James, Deaji of the School 
of Education at Stanford, identifies the 
problem and the challenge when he says 
that "present applications, of 'the new 
technology put the cart before the horse. 
Instead of the new education-industrial 
complex dumping $50 billion worth of 
junk on the education market; instead k of 
money for machines, the complex needs 
to first spend a lot' more time and money 
on the nature of the teaming process." 
(Hanson, 1967) 

A third consequence which needs to be 
considered is that our society's problems 
will become more complex, and we will, 
of necessity^; have to use computers to 



simulate social* and physical processes 
which an individual or group could not 
understand without the aid of systems 
analyses. We already have exain^)les of this 
in the space program and the development 
of- this country's weapons system. In* 
creasingly, the proposed, "solutions to 
• social problems will be ^statistical s6lu- 
tions, partly because the techniques for 
dealing with statistical data will be readily 
available. ; 

Therp are, of course, inherent dangers 
in this approach. What worries me most is 
that when judgements are based solely on 
the ability to simulate reality andanalyze 
it statistically, the human being - the 
point of the curve — can become an 
annoyance. We have- to work Irard to 
make, sure that the emphasis on machines 
and man" stays in balance. 

A forth implication of the knowledge 
explosion is that as people and an elec- 
torate, we will be caHed upon to make 
judgements about increasingly complex 
matters. We already, see them today in 
such issues as tjie Viet Nam ' wac, the 
common market, nuclear testing, fallout 
shelters, space exploration^^water 'pollu- 
tion, civil rights and so on. But, ap best, 
the most capable of men can 'fully under- 
stand only a small sector of the circle of 
knowledge applicable -rto such decision 
making. 

As a shrewd observer of the American 
scene has sta-ted it: "The nature of mod- 
ern life .calls for studi.es -that, are 
generjlizable^hat is, that* can explain a 

. wide* 'variety of life situations. Such 
studies tend to be theoretical and ab- 
stract. But the mo/e theoretical and ab- 

' stract tliey are, the less suited for com- 
nnon education. What everyone sec^nfc to 
need, is precisely what everyone is not 
equally able to learn. " (Broudy, 1 962) 

It would seem, then, that as time goes 
on we will be increasingly confronted 
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With a paradox- that of gaining compre- 
hension* of the incomprehensible. The 
enormous complexity of social issues and 
the increasingly ab$truseness- of the tech- 
niques for dealing with them will confront 
education with "its greatest challenge. How 
will we educate to tnakc people comfort- 
able with, sensitive .to, and aware- of these 
complexities)? How will we teach people 
to understand their relationship to long- 
rangel planning? And how will we* teach 
people to be comfortable with, indeed,* to; 
embrace *• change and the - process of 
change 9 ' 1 

Mead 'captures the educational implica^ 
tions of the new technology when she 

'states, 4 *...to the multiple functions of an, 
educational system we must add*a quite 
new function: education for rapid and 
self-conscious adaptation to a changing 
worid." She further sharpens the* problem 
by ..stating what she calls the "most vivid 
truth of tli£ new age. No onc\wi!l live all. 
his life in the worlU into which he was 
born,*and no one will die in the world in 
which he worked in his maturity. " 
(Michael, 1 % 965) \ ^ 

Very much the same point of view is 
expressed by Drucker when he says, 
"Since we live in an age of innovation, a 
practical „ education must prepare a man 
for work that does not yet exist and 
cannot yet* be clearly defined." (Mead, 

-1959) 1 ' 

Obviously the larger educational task, 
implied by such writers is only partially 

.that of the Schools and coljeges. A visit to 
American business and ^industry will 
quickly show us that formal education is 
no longer the exclusive province of the 
American educational syst^rn. Programs,* 
facilities, instructional procedures, out- 
comes and budgets provided for educa- 
tional activities are now just as much, the 
concern of business and industry. Those 
of us with direct concern for our educa- 



tional system must accept the fact that 
our elementary and secondary schools and 
our colleges will be part of a complex of 
continuing education for ;t large majority 
-of our people. The learning force will 
soon exceed the work force. 

An extraordinarily important 'realiza- 
tion cynerges from t'he* notion of cotitinu-* 
ing education to keep up with rapid 
changes, in all aspects of life. That is that 
ho one will- ever "complete" an education" 
~Wc; have. had the concept of continuing 
•education around for a long time but in 
former yc-Urs^his meant that an individual ' 
had'responsibility^o continue his personal^! 
development x>n his own. In the future he**^ 
♦must find a formal' educational stjpcfilr^ - 
availabfi f to him. Education must prepare 
him to take advantage oPnew opportuni- 
ties, as well as help him to face the 
insecurities . of s the changing society 
promised him as- a way ,of life. Sixty, * 
million jobs will change in character in the 
next generation. Six year olds now start- % 
ing school can exptect their vacations to 
change'threc times during 'their lifetime. 
(Silherman, -1961) Skills will obsolesce 
and facts will, wear out.ap-a moj;c rapid • 
rate-. 'What can be most worth learningAvill \ 
be mainly the knack of learning itself/ 

There is another side to the matter. At 
the same time that we concentrate efforts'^ 
on preparing people for productive places 
in our changing economy we must recog- 
nize that man as' a worker is becoming 
obsolete. However the;. work, of society 
may in" thfe future' be distributed, it -is „ 1 
certain -that most of the potential prodpc- 1 
tive capacity of our population will not'foe 
needed to keep the economy ^functioning' 
at a very high lev^l. Und6f 'such. condi- 
tions, a man's identity . and importance 
will derive, not from the kind of work he 
does, but 'from thV kind of life he leads. 
Education will thus have to incfude in, its t 
objectives not only preparation for a life , 
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of work but also the primary work of life. 

Buckmirlster Fuller has put it very aptly 

injiis phrase, ''Learning a living." 
% # 
t * 

r flie Explo'sion of -Human Interaction 

' £ducati6n for ''learning a living" is tied 
directly to the .second explosion which 
has far reaching implications for educa- 
tion in the next twenty years: the explo- 
sion of human interaction. 
. The sheer growth^ and location of the 

> population, the demographic characteris- 
tics tif this country in trfe two decades 

. ahead, will* profourfdl^aff^ct ^our educa-* 
tional system. We .expect around 230 
jnillion people in "the* United States by 
1975, about 250 million by 1980 - and a 
world population'of foar a billion by 1977. 

, By 1970 young*, people- will* make % up 
about half of Our population, and 1980 
those over age 4 65 wiH. )aaye increased by 
almost 30% -^unless the toll from sfhok- 

. ing, .auto accidents, etc., is Unexpectedly 
high. By that time; tc>o, approximately 

, 80% of all Americans will # qc Hying in 
urban- areas. Cities now separate' mil, be 

. merging into megalopoli stretching from 

4 Norfollc to Bangor, from Minneapolis to 
St. Louis, from San Francisco to San 
Diego. Thus, daring this period the very 
idea of 1 the city ' will - alter a*s 'physical 
mobility becomes ever greater and com- 
munications ever % more accessible. (Die- 
*boid, 1962, pp. 31) 

;Faster means* of transportation and 
-communication have already intermingled" 
the ruralite with the urbanite, the norther- 
ner with the southerner, the free with the 

• less free", fhfc economically privileged with 
the underprivileged, the black with the 
white. The current situation was aptly 
described at the 1 United ( Nations by # 

' Ambassador Adlai StevensDn shortly be-„. 
fore his death when he said: 'The world is 

* now a ccowded house." It indeed appears 



tg so. Everything we. do is observed, • 
everything we say i$\ overheard. The walls 
are thin and flife connecting doors are 
open. Opposed value* systems and mores 
rub abrasively against one another, no 

• longer separated by the traditional bar- 
riers of distance and time. Today what . 

^white Mississippians and Negroes ir\ De- 
troit value.and how they react as a result * 
of these values matter'tra§ically tp ajl'of 
us. " » . 

The world *for young people t6o is 
crowded, perhaps* e\<en more so than for 

# their elder's. Travel, radio, moving picture, 
television, books, new families in' the 
"neighborhood from s other sections* and 

■ lands, "different" children who enroll at' 
school — all brinjg into- view of children 
and youth a wide 'range of choice' in 
human behavior. Direct 1 ' confrontation ~ 
> with this wide range of choices calls into 
question personal values and community 
mores. . . * 

. • ' r* 

Cgneral Implications of-the Explosion of 
' Hitman Interaction 

# Young peopld- and adults need help 
'now and will need help in the future in 
the development and . clarification of 
values — that is, beliefs that are chosan 
after deliberation, prized, called upon 
repeatedly in everyday living and openly 
affirmed when xhallenged. It seems fair to 
sta'te that the need for direct attention to 
. values clarification and development in 
our schools ai^d colleges will increase as 
our crowded' k hou$e ( becomes more 
crowded and as* our interactions become 
ever m6re* , complex. The educational, 
system of the future, in addition to 
teaching how to use the new technology 
most effectively will have to 'develop 
effective means for teaching those human 
characteristics of brotherhood and em- 
-pathy that will become- increasingly 



important. v 

As' indicated earlier, the computer is 
critical for much of the physical and 
social systems* management technology. 
And it can afso provide the technology for 
teaching four and' five years olds to read. 
. Note, however, it does not provide * 
teachers and parents with the moral and, 
ethical wisdom to help these youngsters 
to interpret the significance and values 
inherent in.what they read. This powerful 
technology fdr predicting and influencing 
behavior may come just in time to rejuve- 
nate the democratic processes - or, irre- 
sponsibly applied it may totally destroy 
thein. } • 

In. summary, a. look ahead to the next % 
twenty years calls for a new emphasis on 
'the learning needs of £ach individual. Th6 
one need all will share is to leaVn how to 
*iftquirc - haw to develop ways of know- 
ing - and wjlat is wortlv kfi6wing. In a* 
world, rocked with change another learn- 
ing will be most crucial. Individuals will^ 
ne,ed to develop a high capacity to adjust 
to changed circumstances - aJiigh capac- 
ity to innovate. And last, bjut not least, in 
a computerized shrinking world, indi- 
viduals will need to v continue to learn 
ways to live together peacefully as human 
beings. % * 

The Intellectual Personal Uniqueness of 
Human Beings • 

Let me jiow discuss the second source 
of knowledge -for use in guiding our 
decisions regarding educational personnel, 
development in the years ahead-the iutet- 9 
lectual personal > uniqueness of luimaii 
beings. We too often categorize people in 
terms of achievement scores, IQ's, Miller 
Analogies Scores, college boards, etc. We 
f lace human beings on a chart in various 
groups identified by a symbol and we 
.sepd'out these charts to other people to 



Use to make judgements about the people • 
listed. We know we can't really do this to 
humans--a person is a person-a subject, not 
an object. I use the terms intellectual 
•personal uniqueness rather than individual 
differences to dramatize this~fact. 

We're all different in terms of what we 
know about any. given subject matter; 
we're different in terms of our ability to 
think in the abstract about art, math, 
English etc.: We're all at different levels in 
ability to think in the abstract about any 
phenomona. 

We're also a different in ho°w we ap- 
proach teaming'. The .psychologists refer 
to this as "learning styfe^sSome of us can V 
keep 4 or 5 ideas in order .at^^y one time; 1 
others df us can kebp; only, v ojribut|iing in 
mind^ajjoiKLtiiuerSo^me of usha\^l*at^ke 
lopger^ bp£ore!\fce £irfb<y*fc-upon a pnpjSSt^ 
riiajT'bthers do. Soi^pffi^an jump right" 
into it. Some of usNcan learn things 
through manipulative m£ans, non-verbal 
.means, much better than we can through 
verbal means.v 

Let me .give you a specific example of 
what I mean: Kodak is- doing exciting 
things right now wit'h inner ( cUy. kids, 
these kids who are considered non-verbal 
.(especially when judged by. middle class 
teacher norms) are given 8mm 'camera^ 
and all the fi[m they want. Then they are 
freed to telL thejr stories through film, i 
wish ypu could, sqc some of the creative 
films these kids Tiave made^ JSxperiments 
like "this make me more arid more cojv 
vinced that if we can find the best way to , 
teach people, we can help them learn. If., 
we can find ways^to meet each learner 
where he is, not only in terms of where he 
is in what he knows, but in terms of his 
approach, to learning, we can make new 
discoveries that will "unlock" the world 
of knowledge for many children that we 
have failed in the past. - 

The third aspect of intellectual personal 
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uniqueness is that which the psychologists * 
refer to as the affective domain. If we',:, 
really ^ believed what* I'm going to say •' 
about the importance of personal feelings 
in the education of human boines, we , 
would change our ( schools completely. 
Each learner and each of us in this room is 
unique 1 in how he feels 'about what, he 
knows, how hc/eels about what he needs 
to know, how he feels about the teacKers 
who are teachipg'him, and how h,e feels 
about his peers. Everyone in' this room* 
knows that what is reflected back ii\ the- 
eyeballs of a person who's trying to teach* 
us something has a\ tremendous, influeftce 
.able to, learti ih that 



classes have you eve* had 'in y.bur own^t*' * 
education where people ijust asked.^qxfe^ * 
tion right out joud,, simply because .they . * ^ 
I wanted to know something they, didp't 
» know? Have y.ou ever been/itt L ckss t ' y t 
where i student prefaced his '^eit\onASy[ # t1 f' 
\ saying "You kn&V^ £ don't^lyttow'a darn ^ 
thir^l about ~tifis', but I'd ' ^eatfy-vfike to/ 
kjioy(!something alpoutit." B&w^ mariy-of 
you have experienced ^learning environ- 
ment >in which ypu : 'and your^classmates * * 
really 'revealed ,all\tfie /things, .they didn't m ^ 
. khpw.? fri any of your,graduate cUsses ha£;' f 
anyone asked a .question "thai; tjley didn *t / * " 
at least lcftbw enough i/o'£?the, a4swgr^ tp • , 
on what we'll be .able to^ Iear*n 'ih that knoW\.thsfr^Tit waV.^ a "-so-called ?%bQQ^ ^+ 
particular setting. /Jhi&^oint is vividly ^ questioA"? A^gsic essential ttf cfcfe : .cr.ea> f 

rnallion in " tjon of ^/leart^tfg envirornnent^wjucft is V 



demonstrated in the b6ok, Pygr 
the* Classroom (1968). It reports^, the 
studies that . Rpsenthal, a- professor at 
Harvard, di$ in which he - changed * the 
records of a group .of so-called "slow 
Jearners" and identified- thetn.\as **la^e 
bloomers." 



productiver^one 'which- . starts*'" with* 'ea*&* ' V* ^ 
person 'wher^jic,. is, 'us the frfi^pHi^fo^C*;^* 
share what ,orie $aesinot know.^-lf we' f ^r; 
build "aAyfeol^ s^stem,Nyhere a pertson caq^' u 
admif/N^rierelKeis, then \hS -system canr\Ot 



! wor& 6ur"s9h'9ols are„pFesen'd)r iet ^up to. 

The teachers .approached these jkids in , produce "Wuyiers ^andJosers^VSoimaliy of 
_ entirely diffef£nt way-.in terrh^f theJr. 6\ir_)iifojiri doomed/ to "failure before^ ^ 

expiations. Read the hbbk and See what tjiay. sfaFfr: ,We;.vfc got to change that if w|T ft 
~~* ^dramaUcSKafTge^ occurred in. their jvew - reafly "6slfeve 'the^hoolsV primary pur^ r 
supportive environment. One o£^the..m&t " pose is. to thelp' acll th^.c^il^en of all the' ^ 
Meaningful leafrnng^eScp^ienc^s } jtaye/ people, to i dfeyelop a^iiniqu&liurnan beings, 
"ever h axl^"ai. when~t;^brked with a .Seatjf - \ trr tef ihs of ikeir capacit jrto. grow, * " ^ ' 




§ dropped'.obt.didn^t l£ke f themselves. They".. ; Co^rm^ee/pn ' Mexica 
. : .didn ? t 'ffte .themselves* and thdy di'dn't .\ ^o'n'Vr«ibfta '.that, th 
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client. As professional educators our 
clients ought to be each 1 learner just as the 
doctor's clients are his patients. We should 
be held responsible, for the intellectual 
development of ea^h child just as doctors 
should be held, responsible foi; the .physi- 
* cal keafrh of their patients. Because edu-~ 
cation Js publi'c,\We fc haVe a responsibility' ' 
•to all £hildren*ahd. yoiith^f ?0%. of ojur 
o clierit^'drqp;out or ate pushed out, we 
have, to begin to, ; r be come, professionally 
accountable for. (hat. About two months' 
Jbefore.,- Senator 'Rpbert Kennedy was. 
\>~ killed^ 1 heard hini express this challenge 
\ - .very dramatically to. a gtfoup of school- 
- stfpennt.endents and board of education" 
^ |nejtibers: # Ha's;aid, "Look, if^he children' 
. /ofiall, races in. this country start the same 
"tefms'pf 'their* unqqual abilities .to, 
\„ ddvelop ajid*becatise of unequal access 



Qppoj^nity.t^gf^w and^50%*of.the one 
' , segment .rff ou^spciety does-apt corrtglete 
school, - tJuxn- \v£ 4 ought- to ask sorjic.KjuEs- 
/^tion^' about '-it. JfT.SO^of % a doctors^ 
patients jflied w^M begm to worry about 
'the" ;c<5mpetehcy > of £he. r clocto'r,'" we 
wouldn't keep flaming. it ofi ffie patients 
, all the time* ' .\ ;. p ;. - 

If we; need mofe* resources to do the^ob 
or we^tic'ed „to develop" a new concept of 
, schools. a"n<3-. 'Colleges, we must make the 
•profession vital enough to denjarj<l/.these 
ehaages^fbr the sake;t>f j/Jtcfiil^ren and 
; youth.' The mott\ivid^u*th dia* should 
' guide '-our action istfiat each frumaft being ( 
is .u'mq^ • J^ci^is different in what he* 
; -knows,. hpM^lie approachesJearnirfg, and 
hovM hcfeels about himself anithe~world 
jpro-rfhd him,.-': . 
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Occasionally or perhaps rarely when 
leafing "through educational journals, ope 
is intrigued by and attracted to a partic- 
ular article through the use of an arrest- 
ing, unusual title. Such was the case 
recently when I saw ttfe title, "Let's Blow 
Up the Schoolhouse/c-Jleading further;^ 
discovered that the article attached to this* 
revolutionary title was about an old sujb- * 
jecf which is constantly renewing jtselfjo 
us~educational change. Although I was 
disappointed that the article didn't live up 
to' its promising headline, the, lead para- 
graphs did have some useful thoughts^ 
jjbout change, % 

S I 

If our schools as presently constituted afle 
inadequate to the staggering bu^ens imposed 
on them by a groping society in quest ofjifs 
own future-a^3 they are-then thcrse schools 
must be drastically, dramatically altered. / 



If our schools are designed* primarily to 
^function within a steady state culture and to 
program chijdren \vith that fixed culture for 
an unchanging world-and they are-then 
somehow thiy must be made to accommodate 
4 a world of quantum leaps--a world where a 
generation^ gap is now the span between 
freshmen and seniors in college. We must 
prepare young people for a world in the 
rrfaking. Our schools.. .must also be in the 
making-in the organic*- process of^becoming. 

What is really being sought is not this 
particular change or that, but the chain- 
reacting, self-continuing capacity for change 
^itself.* 

Like the author of the previous quota- 
tion, American teacher* educators have 
always/ been ready to talk abou o t educa- 
tional change, to extol new curricula and 



f Project No. 8-9026, Contract No. OEGO-8-089026-3310 (010), October 1968, US. Department 
of Health, Educanon, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research. 

*John A. Stanavage, "Let's Blow Up the School House/* Ohio Schools. f7:13-J5, 2$, January 3, 
1969. ' [ 



methods, *%nd to provide the appearance 
of positive reaction to educational innova- 
tions in t\\c common schools, but when 
such efforts have run their coutsCj rela- 
tively, , little accomplishment toward 
teacher education improvement has been 
visible. JeacKfcr educators are basically 
conservative „by /nature and the general 
evidence : from tKeir. efforts and' the pro- 
ducts of thejr programs Fhdfcafes lengthy 
-and* deep-seafed* satisfactions with the 
status quo. Prevailing patterns of teacher 
education programs today aref much as 
they were at ,the^ close of Wofld^War II 
with the general colirse of study providing 
attention to general education of a broad , 
nature stressing Western cultural concerns, 
the usual professional courses (child 
development, methods, curriculum), ac- 
companied by some student field expe- 
riences, and possibly some opportunity 
for limitecksubject matter specialization. 
The "net result is atfd has been that teacher 
education programs* and personnel are* 
often rather pedestrian, appe^ incon- 
gruous in relationship to a modern tech- 
nological society, and have not done t|he 
job expected or hoped for in terms of 
creatively 'educating the teachers of our 
chjjdren. And the most unfortunate as- 
pect of the entire situation is that the 
young teachers subjected to such prepara- 
tion go into our schoofs and practice for a 
year or lifetime from their limited and 
.conservative teacher education base wirh 
only an occasional dose of in-service , 
education thrown in for what good it may 
accomplish, - ■ • ,r - 

Testimony to the foregoing situation 
has been voluminous and continuous. We 
all remember t\\e comments of some of 
the severest critics of teacher education 



such as Koerner and Rickover. More 
reasonable men such as Conant, Bush, 
Sizer, Deuiemark and _many others have 
provided less biting but nonetheless 
straightforward cirticisms of teacher* 
education. Ryan of the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Education,, • 
has summed it up neatly by stating: 

. Few people are satisfied with the profes- 
sional training given to teachers. Complaints 
come not only from elder statesmen and 
admirals but also from teacher e3ucators and 
their students. 

Criticism^from within the educational com* 
munity^ is perhaps the more telling since it * 
comes from the people who Rave to live with 
the results. The dissatisfaction seems to center 
** on the relevance of present professional train- 
ing to the daily work of teachers.* 

A No iSss ' prominent group than the 
Committee for Economic Development in 
its latest -statement 'on American educa^ 
tion has clearly pointed out, • - 
* . 

The future of the schools depends in large 
part on whether they can overcome in educa- 
tional policy and practice what is frequently 
an extreme Conservatism* and a strong resis- 
? tance to change. This depends in turn on 
'whether they can develop a genuine operfness 
to experiment and innovation.' 

We are convinced that reconstruction of 
instructional staffs, instructional patterns, and 
school organization must lie at the heart of 
any -meaningful effort to improve the quality 
of schooling in this«country. 

The preparation of teachers should be 



*Kcvin A. Ryari, "A Plan fdF a New Type of Professional Training for a New Type of Teaching 
Staff," The Teachkr and His Staff Occasional Papers tyo. 2. Washington, D. C: NCTEPS, National 
Education Association^Feb. 1968. p.L \ ' ' 



geared to tne major developments ' in educa- 9 
tional research and to the improved staffing 
patterns of the schools. The schools need 
variety in the talent and functions - of meir 
teachers rather than sameness and'standardiza- 
tion. They need teachers who are capable of 
grasping the value of jiev/ideas and are able to 
move* in new directions when the evidence 
warrents.* - 

- Does all of this concern about educa- 
tional-change and teacher education auto- 
matically indicate that everything is 
wrong and nothing right with teacher 
preparation? The answer is obviously in 
the negative. We can all yaint to many 
teacher*,^ducation improvements, even 
innovations, .but the total' concern for 
change in teacher, education- within and 

-without the profession alid literature on 
the subject does indicate that teacher 
education is in transition and is moving 
from \yell-known past beliefs and prac- 
tices to teacher 'preparation programs 
based on new concepts involving different 
educational approaches which are more 
coifcistent with social and educational 
change than previous, piecemeal efforts. 

The Bureau of Research of the ,USOE 
recognized these-facts about teacher edu- 
cation* change, and teacher education 
transition when it decided over a year ago 
to ; inaugurate a multi-phase elementary 
teacher education project which would 
first provide designs for outstanding, or 
model, 'programs for the trainiiig of ele- 
mentary teachers ancKeventually result in 
th*Q implementation and operation of the 
best modek produced. This ^project is 
being developed in three distinct phases* 
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The first phase, which* was announced 
October *1 6, 1967 and completed October 
31, 1968, was an effort to design con- 
ceptual models which would result in 
"educational specifications for a compre- 
hensive undergraduate and in-servic^ 
teacher education program for elementary 
. teachers. 1 '** The specifications produced 
were to be the blueprints for exemplary 
teacher' training programs. The resufts*of 
the research of this first phase have been 
ublished in two.and three volume reports 
y each of the -mne^ sucessful proposors 
and have since been rr\ade available to 
institutions"' interested in,; succeeding 
phases of the project and the public. 

Phase II or the project *is an effort to 
determine , the feasibility of developing, 
implementing, and operating a' model 
teacher training program based upon the 
specifications designed by one or more* of 
the groups* engaged in Phase I. Proposals 
are currently being developed for this 
study phase, and approximately ten in-' 
stitutions will be selected for feasibility 
studies with the total expenditure, of 
funds again totaling nearly one and a half 
million dollars. The feasibility effort will 
provide analysis of 'resources and costs as 
well as appropriate- administrative and 
management structures and devices* 
needed in initiating, carrying on, con- 
trolling and evaluating the long- term 
program of development necessary to 
implement a 'Phase I design or>£ombina- 
tion of designs. Phase II project work 
begins May 1, 1969 and will he completed 
December 31, 1969. 

The final phase of the Bureau of 
Research teacher education project, Phase 



* Committee for Economic Development, Innovation in Education: New Directions for the 
American School. New York: Committee for Economic Development, July 1968. p. 14. 
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Ill, will be the actual implementation and 
' development of a moflel or design pre- 
viously produced \nd analyzed in Phase I 
and II by one or more* than one institu- 
tion which graduates at least 100 elemen- 
tary teachers yearly. Actually, the plan is 
to implement several models and at this 
date it appears that possibly three institu- 
tions will be involved and funded. This 
filial phase will attempt to bring together 
through a few demonstration institutions 
the best elements of educational thinking, 
techniques and resources, well-funded and 
well-conceived, which could bring about a 
distinct improvement and up-dating of 
elementary teaqher ecjiication. What is 
really ^wanted is a quanturri jump in the 
field of teacher education. Bureau of 
Research plate concerning the third phase 
i are incomplete at present and await the 
results of the Phase II feasibility study 
proposals which Kave yet to be selected 
and funded*. , / , „ , 

'Each of the nine teacher education 
models' which, have been 'pro'duced is 
distinct and unique and no two took 
exactly the same approach in the process 
of designing educational specifications. To 
really understand ]tKe philosophy and far* 
.reaching goals of the USOE elementary 
teacher education project, adequate time 
is needed to examine rather closely the 
final reports of the nine projects. To begin 
this process, let me -attempt giving you 
some flavor of ,the changes contemplated 
in the Bureau of Research teacher educa- 
tion project which has progressed through' 
Phase I by telling you something of the 
Ohio model ana* what, we conceived as 
change in elementary teacher education. 

We began our modeF development ef- 
forts with the belief that existing pro- 
grams of teacher education were not ' 
adequate to prepare future pachers for 
the changing conditions in American 
schools. We* agree with Don Davies of the 



USOE that"* these changing conditions 
were the following: 



1. Moving 



frorp a maSs approach to an- 



individual approach irf education. 

2. Moving from an emphasis on .memo- 
rizing to an emphasis ori learning 
how to think, how to learn, as well 
as an emphasis on the non-cognitive, 
non-intellectual components of life. 

3. Moving^ from a concept ofLa^school 
isolated from the community to v a 
concept of a school that is in and of 

* t the community. 

4. Moving from a fear of technology to 
• utilising machinery and technology 

for educational pupposes. 

5. Moving' from a negative to a positive 
attitude toward children who are 
different. t * - . 

6. Moving from a provincial perspec- 
tive of the world and education to a. 

l muhf-cuitural perspective. 

7. Moving from, a system characterized^ 
♦ by academic snobbery. to one which 

.recognizes . and nurtures <&.<Wide 
variety of talents and fields. . 
e 8. Moving from a system based on 
serving time to one which empha- 
sises performance. 
, Because of the alt encompassing im- 
pact of change in education, 'the con- 
sortium which developed our model cHose 
[ to prepare programs which dealt with all, 
of those groups of educational personnel 
who are actively involved in the educa- 
tion, induction, and support of new 
teachers. We called these groups the major 
target/population, for £ changed program 
in teacher 'education. We identified them 
as: (1) Pre-service--Pre-school and Kinder- 
garten s teachers, ( 2) # Pre -service- 
elementary teachers (Grades \^-8), (3) 
In-service teachers (all levels), (4) College 
and University Personnel (principals ^nd 
supervisors in elementary schools), knd 
(6) Supportive, Personnel (paraprofes- 



sionals* and teacher aides). For the.%same ' 
reason that existing plans of teacher edu- 
cation w,pre not considered as modqls or' 
limitations, we early state in oup projecf?*- 
report that the present structure of ele- /j£ 
mentary teacher education 'is not cpn- . 
sidered a continued concept and local or 
national readier education traditions^re 
not "maintained. Further, we strongly , 
believed that any new and challenging 
teacher education '.modfl program *that 
.could Come from ,duV*efforts *could } also 

J-esult in corresponding cllangds and inno- « 
vations in' the elementary school setting, 
where the model was to be appljed aod its , 
products placed. Thu§, We early aban- . 
doned the concept of teacher preparation , 
for the elementary self-contained class- ' 
.room ancl graded school and incorporated 
the idea of a multi-unit school and a 
team-teaching concept developed by the , - 
Wisconsin Research and Development * 
Center for Cognitive Learni.ng, qalled the 
Research and Instruction (R & I) .Unit 
organizational pattern. The model, we 
have produced is designed to, prepare 
teachers for this type of elementary 
"school which we think is an exemplary 
illifstratiqn of the elementary school of 
the future. J r 

Our conceptual^ design for the project 
first involved a search tor general gogls of 
teacher education; second, the examining 
of these goals in five contexts (instruc- 
tional organization, educational technoU 
ogy, contemporary learning-teaching pro- 
cess, societal factors, and research); third, 
the development of behavioral objectives * 

, for these contexts; fourth-, the creation of 
educational specifications incorporating 
the behavioral objectives for each of the 
six previously mentioned target popula- 
tions; and finally, the bringing'toge^ther of 
these specifications into composites called 
model programs* «•# x • 1 

The statement of goals for the program 



of teacher education was adapted from 
the objective and.comprehensivceffort of 
the Committee on Quality Education of 
thev Pennsylvania State Board of Educa- 
tion. These goals were submitted to a 
steering* committee of outstanding* 
authorities for modification, addition and 
in a sense legitimation. They l&ceived 
enrtfrusiastic support. 

Because an additional and continuing 
concern .of the project was t<3-*accom- 
moda^te the fdrces of change,! it was 
decided to begin, to .refine ,^he , general 
goals by 4 considering them from the, per- 
spective of* five contexts. The . afore- 
mentioned/contexts reptesent;the*more * 
important' sources of change ^iri* teacher 
education today. An authority in each of 
the context fields * prepared a position 
paper, on his topic. Other knowledgeable 
^persons in each context field, were pro- 
vided with s the$e >; ^p6s>tion papers and 
asked tojeact tp "them.. These papers and 
reactions provided a rich source of data 
• for the preparation 'of behavioral objec- 
tives. '* Vi 

.Th(^ behaviofaT^bjectives were a result t 
of the -combined efforts, of the project 
staff, constants and an independent 
consulting agency, EVCO Basic Instruc- 
tional Research Design in Albuq^ercjue, 
New Mexico. The consultants and staff 
provided the knowledge of the content; 
and EVCO provided the expertise , in 
translating this knowledge into the form 
of behavioral objectives. This productive 
partnership generated 2,123 objectives. ,\ 
Because we were attempting to develop 
a comprehensive program, the behavioral 
objectives vy;ere prepared for the six target 
populations concerned with teajcher 
education within the five contexts. The 
process a{ EVCO was to secure a break- 
down* of each context jnto major subject 
''areas which *were futher divided into 
topics. Behavioral objectives were then 



prepared. for each topic. 
4 Educational specifications were then 
formulated to implement the entire range 
of behavioral objectives*. Each specifica- 
tion consisted, of a behavioral objective or 
objectives to be implemented, tfte treat- 
ment to be utilized in accompanying the 
■objective, materials needed, and the eval- 
uation procedures to be .applied to deter- 
mine whether the 'objectives had s been 
successfully achieved. Bedause of overlaps 
818 specifications were able to accom- 
modate, the oyer 2,000 behavioral objec- 
tives. Specifications were prepared. by the ' 
project ^staff, ^personnel, from the ' 
Wisconsin\R & D- Center, " MOREL (a 
regional educational laboratory), and con- 
sultants. , 
' Iff order' to deal with the. 81 8 specifica- 
tions it was necessary to process them in 
some way to permit selection,, rejection, 
ordering and re-ordering according to^a^ 
target population to be served. This was 

% accompjished by, a coding process which 
Vesulted- in the major parts t>f each specifi- 
cation being nTduced to an information 
form ** that cou^d be contained on 1B^' 
cards. This made possible the use s of.a 

Computer to secure quickly the identifica- 
tion of desired specifications as well alto 
provide summaries of information aao'ut 
them. In order to secure all of the de/ired 
information for each specification, it,is, of 
course, pecessary to read each "sffec." 
However, it is possible to collect rabidly 
all specifications pertaining to a particular 
target population, a context, subjefct area, 
topics, treatment,. type of evatamon, or 
material. Thus, there is no presp^ed way 
of ordering the specificatioqjf TTiey can- 
be ordered as a function of th«5progressive 
difficulty of content, ease ^^administra- 
tion (that is, all activities t$|pe performed 

'in a field or the classi&fem could 'be 
grouped together), by a 'teaching method 
such 'as academic presentation followed^ 



by simulation followed by actual applica- 
tion or by some other method. The card 
jieck containing the coded specifications 
jCan provide any user, who is able to state 
general goals and specified objectives for 
; particular instructional efforts, the, specifi- 
cations relevant to his objectives and to 
• reorder or re-sequenc<5 them* on tfie basis 
of whatever criterion he wishes to utilize. 
Thus' a process has-been prqvided for the 
utilization of the product (specifications) 
from which teacher education programs 
for various target populations can be 
developed which can be limited to ,a £pw 
hours of instruction or extended into 
years of useful educational experience's. 
The process and the product are never^ 
static but always. flexible* and innovative. 

Finally, a process of evaluation was 
Selected for the Ohio design which was of 
prime importance because* it is/not only a 
guide for future planning but also serves 
. to direct any implementation .effort. Also, 
it was neces^ry to devise an evaluation 
model which would permit comparisons 
1 between the Ohio program and 'other 
Strategies of teacher education. The model 
developed for the Qhio project has^all of 
these requisite capabilities and more. The 
evaluation model in our design is basically 
a process of obtaining and providing 
information for decision-making which is 
continuous and'systematic. 

This limited account of the Ohio mo.del 
provides a partial impression of what is 
intended as "ch«ige" in teacher educa- 
tion. A better understanding 4f the direc- 
tions and conceptions on which the model 
is based can be found in the basic assump- 
tions we hold about it. 

Certain of these basic assumptions are 
implicit in my, previous comments. For 
example, we considered five conditions of 
life and education of major importance to 
teacher education and these conditions we 
call the "contexts" of instructional organ- 



ization, >6ducatio'n technology,, con- 
temporary learning-teaching process, 
societal factors and research. We have 
assumed- that it is not practicable in terms 
of elemehtary schools of the future,, to 
prepare teachers for the outmoded self- 
contained classroom but rather to orient 
teacher training to a team-teaching type 
of elementary school organization. Ele- 
mentary teachers who are to be involved 
with educational change must receive 
their training in connection with this type 
of school organization and practice. Our 
cpncern afcout six target populations for 
initial education ^nd re-education efforts 
stems from the belief that all elements of 
the elementary education system must be 
given'appropriate and adequate treatment 
to the best degree possible in each situa- 
tion or limited-, negligible change' will 
result in- teacher education curriculums 
.and^elementary education programs. Our 
strategy is an attempt to insure that new 
and retrained teachers will receive. intel- 
ligent and sympathetic support in ele- 
mentary schools, minimizing future risks 
of teacher failure and general educational 
unresponsiveness to change. ,The failure of 
previous attempts to change teacher edu- 
cation has 'occurred partially because of 
preoccupation with pre-service educa- 
tional populations rather than all popula- 
tions concerned with schools. 7 
Other assumptions can be^made more 
explicit: . 

1. We assume that instruction in the 
, elementary school 'will not be ; 

limited to -traditional group activi- 
ties but that individually guided 
' instruction or a program of individ- 
ualization *• will be further devel- 
oped. It is essential for teachers to 
* have preparation and proficiency 
in dealing with such'programs. 

2. We feel that the preschool teacher 
needs to be more generally pre- 



pared in the subject matter of 
elementary education but that the 
elementary teacher must have basic 
teaching competence in. the fields 
of language arts (reading), social 
studies, mathematics^ an4 sfcifcnce 
. with -specialization in pne of these 
„ fields of study. Unlike the pre- 
school teachet, the elementary 
teacher would not. have prepara- 
/ tioij^als is the case presently* as a 
generalise v - 

3. We feel that the rapid development 

■ of educational technology and re- * 
lated materials for instruction 
nefeds a similar concentrated effort 
•to train teachefS - accordingly.. 
There has been insufficient use of 
•the products of educational tech- 
nology in schools and better use of 
television; computers, and other ' 
hardware or software products will 
find increasingly more usage in 
elementary classrooms when teach- * 
er training involves a full considera- 
tion of educational technology. 

4. There now exists a great deal of 
information about the learning- 

\ teaching pfoce'ss which is not being - 
effec tively incorporated into* 
teacher training programs. Thfc 
development ana use of behavioral 
^objectives in our specifications 
- puts the emphasis upon the out* 
. come, behavior, and overt opera- 
tional procedures by which specific 
behavior can be elicited. Teacher 
'education programs and teaching 
need more of this orientation while 
still continuing a healthy respect 
for the developmental point £of 
view. * . 

5. We know by this time that teachers 
must be keenly aware of cultural 
3ifferences which' may be external 
to, but nevertheless have an effect 



upon, the educational setting. The 
training of teachers with primarily 
a single, middle disorientation to 

% the learner is no longer relevant in 
our multi-cultured, dynamic soci- 
ety Students must be inculcated 
with, a degree of cultural relativism 
which obviously involves less 

•emphasis on traditional foundation 
of education* courses. A teacher 
education program for tomorrpw 
must put considerable experiential 
effort toward ^ helping all teachers 
deal effectively with cujtural and 
societal factors. 

We have blithely ignored most of 
the research in teacher* education 
and relied upoa philosophical as- 
sumptions and historical events to 
arrange teacher education pro- 
grams. The time has come for 
teachers to become classroom re- 
searchers, to pay more attention'to 
the research on teacher characteris- 
tics, and to become adept in assess- 
ing and evaluating teacher behavior 
and style. Research on cross- 
cultural and cross-natk>nal teacher 
characteristics suggest^ necessary 
personal and teaching experiences 
a'broad which will help develop 
within teachers a world point-of- 
view on man and society. An 
emphasis on research related to 
teacher education is involved in 
our desire t6 extend the knowledge 
and'vision of teadiers about them- 
selves and teaching. 
The-* basic approach to training 
teachers will be through a multi- 
activity type program that empha- 
sizes the combination approach* of 
work .and study, • practicum and 
experience, and content and twin- 
ing. The traditional reliance on 
college course work separated from 



or accompanied by limited expe- 
rience is not the prograVn suggested 
.by the Ohio model. v 

8. There^will be considerable involve- 
ment -of public schools as • the 

„ physical facility for a considerable 
part of teacher education. Training 
colleges or universities and public 
schools will put -forth a continuous 
cooperative and Coordinated 
effort. ' 

9. It is assumed that selection criteria 
will apply to pre-setvice programs 
developed from the Ohio specifica- 
tions but in-service programs of 
any .type, publicschool or college, 
will 'be applicable to present pop- 
ulations serving in these 
institutions. 'However, selective re-, 
tention and dropout are not. pre- 
cluded after entry to any program. 

10. A number of assumptions are. ap- 
parent relative to college and uni- 
versity personnel. The develop- 
ment of, the model program will 
begin with this population for con- 

* siderable re-education and training 
is necessary. Obviously, more work 
in research and- development and 
technology will be requireH as pro- 
gram implementation begins. Tra- 
ditional departmental .organiza- 
" ' tions and within-C4iIlege structures 
will require modification, as it* " is 
assuiried that a new program 
should have an operational^ struc- 
ture fitted "to it and not attempt to 
adjust the model to existing organ- 
izational patterns. * 

11. It is assumed that the length oP 
teacher educaNort programs based, 
on the Ohio specifications will vary 
corVsiderablv^with the/ type and 
implementaYiojxi-^ef any * specific 
program. The present pre-service 
structure of four yoars can be used 



as a starting point, but the specifi- 
cations are flexible so that. devia : 
tions. can occur from traditional 
» - time schedules. We do not assume 
any particular academic degrees to 
be .awarded with the specifications 
as this is left'to the implementing, 
institution as its option. We do 
assume that the 'pre-service teacher 
prepared' according to our model 
x " will participate in a program of 
continuing* education after entry 
into the teaching * profession. 
£ ' Finally, we assume that the length 
of time any candidate remains in a 
1 training 1 program is totally depehd- 
. ent on the capacity and ability of 
the- individual to meet program 
requirements. ' 
A summary report is never sufficient to 
provide all of the features of the Ohio, 
model. The specifications as whole consti- 
tute an Exemplary, not an id^al program. 
There are myriad approaches to develop- 
ing specifications for beha^iox^l objectives 
and* all approaches cannot \>e specified in 
•the Ohio or other models. We have tried 
to provide in eacli specification nt>t a 
broa3, general direction nor a y highly 
specific, narrow treatment. We have tried 
to provide .3, succinct and consistent ap- 
proach to an objective which is cleaKand 
practicable. The specifics possible beyond 
^this aryb left to future program planners. 
We think our product can*"sfand as an 



entity # but it is not intended to rule out 
the possible inclusion of other sybjects 
and topics important to teacher educa- 
tion*. We have* t;riecL to develop on£* strat- 
egy for making an immediate impact upon 
all of the principal particip^hts in a 
program of teacher educatioln.^AVe" have 
tried to avoid rigidity ?>£o provide prescrip- 
tion with flexibility, and it is rjot intended t 
that what has b'eert treated should remain 
the same. We do assume that our specifi- 
cations are not "forever" the last word in 
tfcacher* training. The procedures for im- 
_ plem^nting our model- include provisions 
-for prompt and objective feedback which 
has *a self-correcting, bringing-up-to-date 
aspect. The-,6pportunity is present for a 
teacher education program to Become ^ 
changing instpad^)f a static process. Hope- 
fully, our teafchcr education model should 
become self-renewing and constantly be 
coming an outstanding program even 
though at any one point in time the. 
, specifications and associated elements in 
♦ bei\ig should be relevant and effective. 
t The efforts of our researdhj.team and 
those who prepared the ^otKer. eight 
models Should rate a title like^'Let's Blow 
Up the .Schoolhouse." We have «tried to 
k "blow up" teacher education as \ is now' 
established and practiced. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended Co each and every one of 
you to join a purposeful^ promising re- 
bellion. 
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This model program represents the 
efforts of an interdisciplinary team to 
design . a preparation prograjn for ele : . 
mfcntary teachers which will meet the 
expectations of Society and the demands 
of the scho.ol in 1978: It provides specifi- 
m cations that should be helpful to tfve 
designer of new, forward-looking teacher 
education programs. * 

The model program described in this 
report is characterized by a number of 
• unique features: • - 

1. Utilization of performance criteria. 
' A series of experiences designed to 
enable trainees, to meet stated per- 
formance criteria will be developed to 
replace formal courses. 
.2. Individual progress rates. 

Trainees will be permitted to move* 
from one experience , to the next 
when * they have demonstrated the 
ability to satisfactorily meet per- 
formance criteria. 



3. Immediate' application of theory to 
practice. 

Trainees will have An opportunity to 
tfy out new theoretical learnings 
about teaching immediately, through 
extensive use of small to large scale . 
teaching^activitfes. 

4. A repertoire of technical skills. 
Trainees will be taught the technical 
skills pf teaching and will be helped 
fo integrate these into a total teach- 
ing performance. 

5. Preparation extended into initial 
teaching years. 

An in-service phase, implemented 
jointly by the preparing institution 
and selected school systems, is an 
integral part of the total model. 
6., Computerized management control 
system. s . $ 

A management control system utiliz- „ 
ing a computer will be used«£o moni- 
tor individual trainees' progress and 
to make information available to staff 
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and trainees as required. 

7. Faculty development and utilization. 
The^need for faculty retraining con- 
sistent with the demands of new roles 

. in the model is -recognized alid pro- 
vided' for. 1 \ 

8. - Selection of trainees fdr preparation, 

A direct effort is made to describe a 
selection system reflective of the per- 
formance "grite'ria deemed necessary 
for teaching. 

9. Acceptance of specialization. " « - 
The desirability and* necessity* for 
specialization in elementar-y school 
teaching is accented ^nd planned for 
in the model. 

RATIONALE . 

The -rationale for this model program 
is based upon: . ■ • 

1. Predications of what society and educa- 
tion will be like by 1978; 

2. Inferences about the nature of teaching 
and the role of the elementary school 
-teacher by 1978; ancf / 

3., Implications for the preparation of ele- 
Aientary school teachersS- 

At best tlie prediction oftSlfigs to come'is. 
risky. Assuming the absence of any catas- 
trophe which would block the forward 
thrust of our national progress, however, 
pferfoin specific predictions relative tc* the 
preparation of elementary school teachers 
can be made. * y 

^Predictions for Society by 1978 

" Our predictions for society* by 1978 

1. lie trend toward urbanization will 
* ^ /be accelerated^ 

^2. Traditional wisdom and values will be 
. increasingly challenged and the voices 



of - protest "Will- demand- public- re- 
sponse. 

3. The identity of^the individual will 
merge increasingly with that of one 
or more groups. 

4. The factors which tend to alienate 
young people as a group will continue 
to operate. 

5. Political issues will increase in com- 
plexity so that sounder judgment and 
greater integrity will be required \( 
both citizens and leaders. 

6. A massive effort will be made by the 
* federal government to alleviate social 

ais. 

» 7. ,.Th.e influence and 'pervasiveness of 
multiple mass media will keep a 
broad range of issues before the 
publics 

8. Science and technology will continue 
^ to be dominant forces in our lives, 

creating problems and offering solu- 
. tions to problems over a jvide front. 

9. The international character* of life 
will - influence social, political and 
economic affairs in a striking way. 

Predictions for Education by 1978 

Our predictions for education by 
'1978 are: 

1. Society will make increased demands 
upon schools and colleges to fashion 
programs to meet the needs of all of 

, its people. , * * 

2. .The fact that education will be t in- 
^ creasingly society-orienjed will aggra- 
vate the tension between educators 
and the general public. " 

3* Education will meet, society's de v 
njands through increasing attention 
to the individual. * .v % 

* 4) Each major level of organized educa.- 
tion* will see Itself as capable of 
* managing its own i program planning, 
and teachers at each level will seek 

- * . ' \ 
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omy.' over a, greater range of / in determining 'the specifications' for this 
/important 'Co .them tjian eve/' .model training, program required a more 
/l ' / / / ''.careful and^q^iled analysis of the com- 

poaerit behaviojs in teaching than these 
predictions . and inferences * provided. 
Therefore,,- a task analysis of teaching as 
foreci&t' .for 1978 was undertaken. Four 
essef^iaj teacher behaviors resulted from 



pefore 

Curriculum d.evejopers in elementary 
and secondary # schools will tuy to 
.overcome extreme separate-subject- 
centeredness* and move toward a 
mora interdisciplinary design. 
Schools'/ especially in the inner city/ 
wifl Jiave to relate more directly ^5;^ 
tfre^tal environment. : \ *V 

Emphasis will be placed on relevancy \ 
• ih learnings. 



# 



'Inferences about 
Teaching by V978 



Elementary ° School * 2. 



4. 



Obt - inferences about" elementary^ , • 
school teaching by 1978 are: \* 
'Only broadly educated persons of 3^ 
high ability will b^ able to make the 
difficult decisions required of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 
The emerging role of the elementary 
school teacher will require depth of 
stiyly in at least one academic area 
and competence^h employing a wide 
range of teaching strategies. 
Tfte elementary school teacher, will 
have to bfc ,able to work as an 
effective team member with other 
professional and para-professional 
personnel. 

Initial training requirements will call 
for a pr^-service in-service contin- 
uum of experiences. ■ 
The elementary school teacher will 
aeed to view the elementary school as 
% ai} institution in almost continuous 
\transitiorT and come to expect, and 
cape with educational change 
* accordingly. / 

x \ \ ' . t ^%^Task Analysis of Teaching 

\\ ' ' ■ .... ' • /•. v " / 

\ v * . . j The decision to use a sysrefns^JJproach 

• -\\' : f %" 

. * • ,.7 i 
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teacher will 'plan for instruction 
;by' formulating objectives in terms of 
; behavior which is observable and 
• measurable. X. 
The teacher will select and organize 
content to be learned in a mdhfter 
consistent with both the logic oj^the 
content itself and the psychological 
demands of the learner. ; t: r*} 7 : * 
The ' teacher will employ appro^tfat'fc r . 
strategies < for the. attainment ■ofe'Be? 
.sired. behavioral objectives. 
\The* teacher \vill evaluate instruct 
t\onal outcomes in terms of be- 
havioral changes. 
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These -behaviors are clearly inter- 
dependent and they are directly con- 
cerned with - instructional-curricular func- 
tions. Still, only the behaviors which have 
to do with employing Reaching strategies 
specify interaction with the leaqi^r. Stu- 
dents can B&sactive in the formulation *of 
objectives, in* content selection, and in 
* planning some and undergoing nearly* all 
kinds of" 1 evaluative activities, but the 
teacher* behaviors . required for com- 
petency in dealing with objectives, con- 
tent, and evaluation are primarily, analyt- 
ical skills rather than interactive ones. The 
component bbhaviors in strategy tasks 
irw^lve interacting witl\ pupils as' they 
(ieahwith content and material which will 
produce and reinforce appropriate learn- 
ing, behavior. 

The task analysis engaged in did yield a 



fifth category of teacher behavior, but of Pre-Service Phase 
a somewhat different order than the (our 
already mentioned,. This fifth dimension 
of teacher behavior is stated as follows: 



5. The teacher will demonstrate ^th,& 
competence and willingness to accept 
professional responsibilities and to 
serve as a professional leader. 

This behavior, too, is attended to in the 
model program. It is felt that this dimen- 
sion of teaching behavior will be of the 
utmost importance by 1978. 

♦ 

THE CURRICULUM 



A three phased program, consisting of 
an underclass phase, a pre-service phase, 
% £nd an in-service phase, was designed to 
develop the behaviors outlined'above. 

.Underclass Phase 



The pre-service phase of the program- 
begins after admission te the program/ 
usually the beginning of the junior year, 
and continues through the completion of 
the bachelor's degree and the granting of 
provisional certification. The amount of 
time actually spent in the pre-seryice 
pjiase will vary from-'individual to indi- 
vidual. Emphasis during this phase will be 
on professional preparation*, i.e., under- 
going experiences designed specifically to 
prepare the' trainees to fulfill the profes- 
sional duties of teachers. Candidates will 
also engage in study to develop an area of 
academic concentration and to 1 pursue 
elective interests. 

Bjiilt on the five teaching behaviors 
identified earlier, success in the pre-service 
phase is dependent upon the ability of the 
trainee to state objectives, select and 
organize content, utilize appropriate stra^. 
egies,* utilize evaluation skills and tech- 
niques, and demonstrate a willingness to 
provide leadership and professional re- 
sponsibilities consistent with stated per- 
formance criteria. 

In-Service Phase * 

- The in-service phase of the program will 
begin with the awarding of the bachelor's 
degree and extend through two' schools 
years and three summers, culminating in 



The underclass phase of the program, 
'•which represents what* would normally be 
*the first two year^jof college, concentrates 
mainly on general education-. The stand 
has been taken that*;the elementary;, 
teacher by 1978 must'^a % a broadly 
educated person. The underclaSs.pjjase of 
the program is perceived as making a 
major contribution" to that requlrernent 
f< " - • ^ 

the model will also incorporate pre-profes^ 
sional 'studies to include work )n the 
behavioral science, and ah early aware- 
ness-involvement; program designed to 
inform prospective teacjjer candidates 
about the role, deiftandst and regards of 
teaching, and to provide them with a basis. 

(6t making a commitment to the prep- • systematical]^ the trainees' competence in 

aration program and to service in the ; areas such aS the psychological, sociology 

H, and philosophical'* foundations of 
i 



or the. trainees. The underclass phase 6f . the master's degre'e Vnd full prbfessional 
1 1 " " n ^ " r certification. During the academic years, 

the trainees will be employed as teachers, 
with some, time set aside for the study of 
problems \encountered in the teaching 
environment. Three summers will be spent 
oh. campus, i The .goals to be achieved in 
these sumnler sessions are*: "to extend 



profession. 
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education; to help them to become more 
aware of and competent with the several 
dimensions of professional leadership re- 
sponsibilities; and to enable them to 
pursue an appropriate area of specializa- 
tion from the point of view of role 
differentiation. A paiC of each summer, 
and. especially * the first one, will be de- 
voted- to preparation for the upcoming 
teaching assignment in the schools. 4 
It ,i4 planned that the university will 
assume a major role along with the public 
school system for planning and executing 
the in-service phase of the program during 
the two academic years the trainees are 
teaching. The university will not attempt 
to dictate the nature of the program, but 
will rather enter into a cooperative 
arrangement with the local schools system 
for planning a program appropriate to the 
needs of the local school system which at 
the same time will be consistent with the 
goals of the m<3del program. The univer- 
sity will commit itself to provide an 
appropriate share of human and financial 
resources for this part of the in-service 
phase.^ . > 

Specialization 

There \s a specialization dimension in 
the podel program, % too. Overall, the 
prografilTS designed to prepare .teachers to 
work with pupils who range in age from 
three through about thirteen^ There will 
^also be opportunities for some work in.aH* 
of the subject matter areas normally 
encompassed in tHe elementary Sfhool 
curriculum. Thus, all teacher candidates 
will be helped to ' develop ,a common 
general background relative to content 
areas and understanding of elementary 
school age pupils. However, to provide the 
level of competency Avhich will be needed 
by the teacher in 1978, three kinds of 
specialization will 'be provided for in the 



program. Each teacher candidate is_ ex- » 
pected to make a decision* about these 
specializations. 

First, trainees will select the age g^oup 
with which they want especially to work. 
Since the emphasis in the program will be 
on the continuity of pr«gr.ams covering 
the complete range of ages, there wilPnot 
be rigid, artificial divisions of the age 
groups. Two broadly defined age groups 
will be used: Pupils ages tkree to eight or 
nine (or early childhood), and pupils ages 
eight or nine to about thirteen (or later 
childhood). The choice made will be 
reflected in the nature of the training 
experiences provided for the candidate. 
„ The second area of choice f6r speciali- 
zation will center on an academic subject. 
All trainees will have a«reasonable knowl- 
edge of each of the subject matter areas 
included in the elementary curriculum, 
but they will be expected to select at least 
one area fdr special study. It is expected 
that this area will be an extension of 
study begun in the underclass phase. 

The third area of specialization will be 
concerned with differentiated • teaching 
functions: The equivalent of one summer, 
during the in : service phase will be devoted 
to role differentiation. Care will be taken, 
to ensure that each trainee has a clear 
understanding mf such current and erngEg- 
ing roles i'n education as programmer, 
media specialists, and content ai;ea re- 
source teacher. 

This ^program will have enough flexi- 
bility to permit other specialist variations. 
For instance,^ a trainee could make a 
specialty of becoming a master teacher in 
an inner-city school, or a master teacher 
with exceptionally able children, and the 
like. 

Portal Schools 

< 

At first, a university will establish close 
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working relations with a few school sys- 
tems. Further, most of the resources of 
the university will be centered on those 
school building units within these .school 
systems that have agreed in advance to 
absorb into their faculties large numbers 
of beginning teachers who have; just com- 
pleted the pre-service phase of the model 
program.^ Each of the cooperating school 
systems will be asked to designate one or 
more such- elementary school units ^as 
"portal schools/* This term is appro- 
priately descriptive in that such schools will u 
mark the transition between the pre- 
sefvice and the in-service phases of the 
.model program and will be the gateway 

* for entry of teachers into the. teaching ' 
profession. 

Although the nature of the portal - 
schools willvary amo^g school systems, 
they will have some characteristics in 
common. First, principal^ and other status 
leaders in these schools will be favorably 

v inclined toward innovation. Sec'pnd, they 
will use some of the "new" curricula that 
have been developed* in $uch areas as 
mathematics, science or social studies. 
Third, jjjhey wilLbe employing organiza- 
tional arrangements that include the utili- * 
zation of para-prbfessionals and teacher 
aides, some differentiation of roles among 
teachers, and a modular schedule. Fourth, 
these schoob will make^ considerable use 
of new teaching media.dn a general sense 
tftey will express, by becoming a portal 
school, a willingness and an interest to* 
participate in a variety of w&ys in the full / 
sweep of thfc model teacher education 
program,- including both the pre-service 
and in-service phases. - 
, functions which portal schodls wjll 
serve in the totakmodel program can now 
be visualized: f 

1.. They will insure an easy transition for 
trainees from, a shielded position in 



the university pre-service phase to a- 
'fully ^responsible teaching position in 
the schools in the in-service phase.. 

2. They will make it possible for the' 
in-service phase to operate in school 
situations totally^ in harmony with 
the goals of the model program. 

3. They will be* useful, in providing 
feedback to determine further needed 
changes in both the in-service and 
pre-service phases of the model pro- 

. gram. 

In turn, they will servtf cooperating school 
systems in Specific -ways: 4 

1. They will provide a supply of teach- 
ers, through the staff associate role 
and the intern group itself, that can 
be used as leaders in oth^r .schools 
within a sch"5bl system. d 

2. They will constitute demonstration 
centers within school systems for the 
promotion of change. . 



Every effort will be made- to place all 
trainees in portal schools when they com- 
plete the pre-service phase. A university 
will Qeed to encourage each school system 
with which it has developed close working 
relationships to add portal schools as the 
numbers of trainees completing the pre- 
service phase of the program increase. 

As now planned the in-service phase 
will operate in portal schools somewhat as 
follows: during the latter part of the first 
of the three summers in which the grad- 
uates^ of the pre-service phase will be 
enrolled at the university, the staff asso- 
ciates and the principal from a given 
ortal school will come to the university 
or joint planning with model program, 
faculty and the group of trainees who will 
teach in that portal school during the 
following academic year. Together* they 
will pfen for the teaching assignments that 
/ 
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all will carry during the following year, 
will select &id cprganize teaching materials 
to belused, and will determine thg way 
they will work on instructional problems 
that arise during the year. Further, the 
design for such differentiated role assign- 
ments as will be necessary to free the 
in-service trainees to ^7t«:y a reduced 
teaching load will be carefully explained. 

During the first school year the trainees 
will participate in the in-service program 
planned for /tie building unit, and in 
addition, will work*. with their university- 
counseling professors and portal school 
staff Associates in a further refinement 
and synthesis of the instructional be- 
haviors developed during the pre-service 
phase, | At least once during the first year 
trainees will return to the university 
campus for a general conference of first 
year teachers for several purposes/includ- 
ing feedback on the operation of the 
Drogiafm. 

Si ?fe^^li^prpgram moves into full opera- 
tion, Ithe proportion of teachers in the 
portal schools* who will be completing the 
model ' program .will gradually change. 
During the first year of operation of a % 
portal school, about one-third of the 
teachers in it will just have completed the 
pre-service phase of" the model program. 
During the second year, this one-third will 
"^tay as second year teachers, and another 
third I will be addpd, as first year teachers," 
from} those then completing the pre- 
service phase. In the third year of opera- 
tion pf a portal school, the one-third of 
the. Faculty who have now finished the 
second year of the field work part of the 
model program and have been fully cer-. 
tifiecl as teachers will be reassigned to 
othe^r elementary schools in the system. 
Their places will be taken by trainees who 
have just finished the pre-secvftj| phase of 
the program, * Thb one-third who have 
finished the firs.t y^ar of their two year 
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field work assignment will remain in the 
portal school. ~ 

More than one course of action may be 
followed in relation to the one-third of 
the portal school faculty made up of 
experienced teachers from the* local 
sthool system. All of them may simply 
remain in the portal school for another 
year. Or, some of them may stay on while 
othprs are rotated out for new school 
assignments, to be .replaced by other - 
teachers from the system. Once the portal 
school arrangement is fully operative it 
will be most usual to leave an experienced 
local teacher in a portal school for abo'uf ** 
three years and then intentionally fe- 
assign him for a teacher-leader role in 
another school. Thus the cooperating 
school system derives two Hinds or. 
teacher in-put from the ptortal schools: -> 
They have new, fully certified teachers for 
assignment, an4 tl>ey have experienced 
teachers to be reassigned aftct .having/' ' 
undergone a rather unique professional* 
growth experience. By following such a 
procedure it will be possible to assure a * 
defensible balance in portal schbol fac- 
ulties on the factor of teaching expe- 
rience, and to guarantee that, teachers 
oth^r than model prografri graduates will 
be^included'in the faculty, q • 

THE ON^CAMPUS PROGRAM 

As stated earlier, th£ 'in-service phase 
will include three summers on a university 
campus in addition to two years of 
reaching in an elementary * school. The 
latter field work^portion of the in-service 
phase is designed tcV improve teacher 
competence by focussing on practical 
problems in the^ teaching environment, 
and provides for released time from class- 
room teaching responsibilities to do this. 
The on-campus portion of the in-service 
phase is designed to add to competence 
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through a&riiore systematic study of 
matters -seea. to relate to the higher levels 
of professional skill envisioned for the 
graduates of this'rtiodel program. 

Specifically the three summer sessions 
will be used to Accomplish three major 
objectives: (1) to provide a'more rational 
basis for engaging aspects of professional 
education, (2) to supplement reality expe- 
riences undergone while teaching in thq 
schools, that relate to the behavior 
broadly classified here as professional 
responsibility, by studying political and 
sociological aspects bf the teaching profes- 
sion, arid (3) to provide opportunities to 
pursue various forms of specialization in 
el<^nentai*y school education beyond tliat 
available in the pre-service phase of train- 
ing. In addition to G these three major 
objectives, some time each summer will be 
given over to planning for trainees' teach- 
ing assignments in , the schools for the 
following year. This will be especially true 
in the firstsumm^r. 

The program during each of the three 
siijnmers will be designed to contribute to 
all three of the abo^fe objectives. The 
accomplishment of each is somewhat 
experience-related; work engaged in will 
be the more meaningful when it can 
assume that trainees bring certain organ- 
izers to it gleaned from their having served 
as regular classroom teachers in the 
schools. This is true for all three of these 
goals. What can be accomplished in each 
successive summer session will increase as 
a function of the added experience which 
the trainees will have had and the study 
they ^jvill already have completed. Log- 
ically the third summer session should 
?nake possible the most intensive and 
satisfying summer study experience of all. 
The seminar format will be used each 
summer for carrying on the program. 
Counseling professors and staff associates 
from the portal schools* will staff tlje 
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seminars: 

The summer programs will meet the 
first objective, that is, a systematic study 
of sefccted^aspects of prpfessiQnal educa- 
tion, through seminars" in such areas »as 
history of edycation, philosophy of edu- 
cation, educational psychology, educa- 
tional sociology, statistics," and filfcasure- 
ment and evalyation. Each trainee will 
study in at least one of these areas each 
summer. 

The summer sessions will be seen as of 
major importance to the realization of the 
second objective, that is, the development 
of the teaching behavior referred to here 
as the willingness and ability to become a 
professionally^ responsible teacher. Only a 
'beginning is made on this behavior in the 
pre-service phase. The essence of the 
behavior-the way a teacher x works with 
his colleagues at the*. local, state, and 
national 'levels; the attitude he takes 
towa'rd change and innovation in educa- 
tion; the accomodations'^ is willing to 
mike ii^the interest of the profession and 
the general welfare-seems to require some 
experiential base in teaching for its acqui- 
sition. But, to a degree, its acquisition is 
based on insights that cannot he attained 
through experience alone. Thus, eadh 
summer there will be seminars which deal 
with, such things tis . the status of the 
te^hing profession, the changing image of 
the teaching profession, the changing roles 
of teachers, administrators and supervisors 
in decisions of' a wide ranging; sort in 
schools, the gr^t variety of professional 
organizations and the^ functions ytfiich 
they serve, the organization and" operation 
of state departments of education, and 
the relationship of the, teaching v profession 
to labor, business and^the general public. 

The third objective, namely the further- 
ing of training toward various 'specialized 
career (Opportunities in elementary educa- 
tion, will also be an important one in the 
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summer sessions. To an extent, trainees 
will have been asked to make a limited 
specialization choice in the pre-service 
phase of the program. It will be remem- 
bered that each will have been askecl to 
express an age-group preference for teach- 
ing, and each will have developed at least 
one subject-matter area of concentration. 
With teaching experience and with added 
awareness of^the emerging organizational 
plans^ for carrying on elementary educa- 
tion, it is expected the trainees will want 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
pursue further a specialization. For many 
thig-^nay take the- form of added speciali- 
zation Focussed on an age r&nge of chil- 
dren (very young, young, older) or on a 
subject matter area started in the pre- 
service phase of training, tor others • it 
may take the form of specialization to 
work with a particular type of child 
(slow-learner, gifted, disadvantaged). And 
for still other£*it may center on differen- 
tiated roles that are only now beginning 
to be defined in elementary education. In 



mind are^such specializations as director 
- of a building unit learning center, or as a 
diagnostician in schools committed 'to 
individually prescribed instruction or as a 
remediation person for* w,ork with chil- 
dren, who ^are in* trouble in their learning, 
or as the leader of a team of teachers, or 
as a trainer of teachers in a role like that 
. suggested by the staff associate assign- 
ment in this model program. Whatever the 
choices may be, seminars will be designed 
to clarify the demands of the selected 
specialization, and either to offer or direct 
students to the* further training required 
by it. 

The satisfactory completion of 'the 
work outlined for the three summer 
sessions, and satisfactory performance in 
the two-year field work program , in the. 
schools will culminate for tne trainee in 
the receipt of the master's degree from 
the preparing institution and a recommen- 
dation to the state department of educa- 
tion that the candidate be issued full 
professional teacher certification. 




MASSACHUSETTS MODEL ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
EDUCATION -PROGRAM* 



Dwight W. Allen and James M. Cobper 
University of Massachusetts 



The University of Massachusetts' Model 
Elementary Teacher Education Program is 
an attempt to institutionalize change 
through a thorough analysis of-^duca- 
tior^l roles, tasks, structure and objec-' 
tives. Jt is based on' seven over-riding 
assumptions. * . 

Change of Teacher ^o/e- 

The* role of *the elementary school 
teacher is changing and will corttinye to 
change in the future. We must prepare 
teachers for change and not stability. The 
concepts of performance criteria, multiple 
instructional routes, 4j£ferentiated staff- 
ing patterns, and continual inservice train- 
ing programs appear k> offer a meaningful 
approach to' education in the future. 

Performance Criteria 

Specific performance criteria, based on 
an analysis of knowledge, skills, and at- 



titudes in the human relations, behavioral; 
and ^content areas should be identified to 
pfovid^ a flexible basis- for change. When 
the trainee meets the specifiecT criteria 
requirements, he will have completed the 
program, regardless of the length of time 
enrolled. Thus, variable entry and exit* 
points in programs will occur; * * 

The formulation of performance cri- 
teria requires the specification of instruc- 
tional and prografin goals m terms of 
behaviors to be exhibited by the* trainee 
when instruction has^ been completed. 
Performance criteria, as we have "defined 
them, are essentially behavioral objectives. 
They state the behavior expected of the 
teacher, upder what conditions the be- 
havior will be performed, and how the 
behavior will be evaluated. In addition, at. 
least two ihstructional alternatives are 
provided for each performance criteria*. 
Careful formulationsof performance cri- 
teria liberates the. planners from describ- 
ing the program in terms of traditional 
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"courses." Rather it is recognized that 
J there are alternative paths to reaching 

many of the criteria. The development of 

meaningful criteria and alternative paths 
• for meeting these criteria has b^en of* 

central concern to the architects/ of this 



program. , 
' Performance criteria have been devel- 
oped in three broad conceptual .are^s 
related to teaching. (1) content knowl- 
edge, (2) behavioral skills, and (3) human 
relations skills. 



Content 
Knowledge 



I 



Performance Criteria 



Human Relations\ 
Skills - < 





Behavioral 




Skills 



Content Knowledge. The restatement 
of content requirements from course 
.requirements for a specified period of 
time to performance criteria which em- 
phasize ability to perform was the major 
thrust in the planning stages of METEP. It 
is believed that recognition should be 
given to the fact that content knowledge 
is derived from many sources, formal 
coursework being only one. 

Content knowledge is defined, to in- 
clude the depth and breadth of content 
most often seeft as deriving from under- 
graduate liberal arts courses as well as the 
kind of content knowledge most often 
associated with that acquired within a 
School of .Education. The latter is seen.as 
a logical extension of the former, insepar- 
able, but focused .on questions of rele- 
vance and conceptual organization for 
pupils at the elementary level. 

behavioral Skills. One of the basic goals 
of the teacher education program is the 
development of technical skills of teach- 
ing. The basic premise of the technical^ 



skills ^pproach is that much of teaching 
consists of specific behavioral acts. If 
skills and behaviors which teachers per- 
form often iri 'the classroom can 6b 
identified, different training protocols* or 
established procedures and techniques can 
be developed in order to produce pro- 
ficiency in their use. In other words, 
much of jhe complex act of teaching can 
be broken down into simpler, more easily 
taught skills knd techniques, 

-One of the main components of the 
proposed teacher education program will 
be the implemen£gtj<Sh of microteaching 
in order to train prospective teachers in 
the technical skills^ which have been 
identified. 

Human Relations Skills. Human rela- 
tions is not a mysterious activity. Rather 
it is a codifiable ^er of behaviors which 

' describe what goes on inside a person or 
between people. Thus, an - individual 

* thinking about himself or simply sitting 
by himself is engaging in human relations 
-behavior. Two individuals meeting ia an 
interpersonal interaction are engaging in 
human relations behaviors. School class- 
rooms or gfoup ' dynamics sessions are 
situations in which an awesome number 
of human interactions are going on. In 
"short, any human behavior or behaviors 
engaged in intrapersonal or interpersonal 
activities represent human relations be- 
haviors. \ 

Human relations has been aefined in 
the~ past /almost always from a value 
frameworks Somehow, human relations is 
seen as a "goo'd" thing. Thus, traditional 
definitions of human relations tend to 
center on what should be rather than 1 
what is. By doing so, human relations 
experts have tended to confuse the pre- 
sent with future goals. The aim in this 
proposal is not to avoid the value issue o.f 
what human behavior should be, but 
simgly to report what is actually present 
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so that better specification* of future goals 
may be possible. 

The Model Elementary Teacher 
Education Program does have many spe- 
cific value commitments as to the type of 
human behaviors considered desirable for 
elementary 'teachers. Some of these are 
well known constructs such as warmth, 
critical thinking, openness, and conscious- 
ness of culture differences. These con- 
cepts, however, have been defined within 
behavioral terms and specified so that it is 
possible to teach these behaviors directly 
instead of by admonition, example, or as 
is done more commo'nly, by change. Some 
new constructs such as attending be- 
havior, decision process, and the physical 
system are introduced by adding more 
precise definition of human relations be- 
haviors. -Whenever possible human rela- 
tions, behaviors have beeir*organized> in a 
hierarchical structure so that the teacher 
trainee increasingly learns how to inte- 
grate old behaviors into" new patterns. 

Specialist -JGeneralis t The perform- 
ance criteria in each area are defined 
whenever possible, in a hierarchical ordeiy 
from the simple to the* more complex! 
Note in Figure 1 that the words Generalist 
and Specialist appear along the vertical 
dimension oL. the figure. The teacher 
trainees would have the opportunity to 
decide if they want to specialize in a 
particular area or to be a generalist ele- 
mentary school teacher with certain levels 
of competency irf each of the areas, if a 
trainee elects to specialize in science, for 
example, he would be required to me$t 
certain minim^fecriteria in the human 
relations and behavioral areas, a high level 
of criteria in the ariea of science as well as 
defined minimal levels in all of the other 
areas. ^See Figure 1) Requiring every 
teacher, whether he is a generalist or a 
specialist, to meet a minimal criteria level 
is a value judgment with which some 



teacher educators n\ay not agree. The 
rationale for this requirement is our belief 
that every elementary school teacher 
should Jcnow at least something about the 
various aj"eas of competency represented 
by a differentiated staff, if for no other 
reason than to improve commtinication 
"and opeft-mindedness among the teachers. 
This decision is an arbitrary one and any 
" ' institution planning on implementing this 
model would have to decide this issue* fop 
itself. 

^ It should be'note^ in Figure 1 that the 
areas of competency are not closed fig- 
ures, but are op^ij . at the top; This 
symbolizes the fact that in any one area a 
person cpuld spend a lifetime and not b& 
able to meet all the possible criteria whicK 
could be written as more information and 
skills' become known ajgtd developed. It 
should also be noted that there are some • 
blank off-shoots from the main line. 
These represent the other areas of com- 
petencies which can be developed as the - 
elementary school changes. * 

Differential Staff 

Elementary school staffs will begin to 
differentiate their roles as teachers, thus . 
requiring perspnnel with different corn- 
petencies in new and different areas of 
specialization. Special consideration of 
differential staffing seems essential in the* 
'schools of the future. 

f 

y - - Multiple Strategy 

Since there is no real evidence of the 
efficacy of any one major strategy of ^ 
teacher training, this program includes as 
many widely differing overall strategies as 
possible in. order to provide for examina- 
* tion of training consequences, forjnsight < 
into relative training efficiencies, and for^ 
discovering relative 'acceptance and ap^ 
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preciation of the -processes by trainees.* 

Diagnosis aiutizvaluation 

On the assumptibn not only that each 
trainee's strengths and weaknesses will 
differ but. also that they will change 
during the pFogram as a desired con- 
sequence of training, one major goal is to 
provide continuous diagnosis of the^rieeds 
of each trainee and constant evaluation' of 
the program components designed to 
meet these needs. Cronbach's concept of 
Aptitude-Treatment interaction as an 
important research component of the 
program. — , 

• * / 
Program Alternatives ' 

As a consequence of the above goal, 
one of the most important emphases, 
throughout planning will be the develop- 
ment of multiple program alternatives,* so 
that i there are never fewer than two 
alternative' and instructional paths to the 
same objective; 

Post-graduate Follotv-up 
» 

In most teacher-training programs the 
university's commitment ceases upon 
graduation. The graduate rarely receives 
diagnostic help, but instead is merely 
evaluated. It is the belief of the designers 
of this program, on the other hand, tnat a 
teacher'* training never ends/ and there- 
fore a closely knit relationship, between 



preservice andyn-setfvidPtraining, will be 
developed. The resources of the Univer- 
sity, both technological such as videotape, 
and human such as supervisor, will be 
systematically made available to the gracf^ 
uate. In addition these same resources will 
be made available to other teachers in this 
area. - • " 

SUMMARY ... . 

Crucial to the implementation of a 
performance curriculum'^ an organization 
which gives coherence and structure to an 
educational program. Traditional school 
and credit offerings give no guidance 1 in 
this regard. Systems analysis was found to^ 
offer a set or basic understandings which* 
provide a useful and meaningful organiza- 
tion of the many diverse elements of a - 
teacher education program. This approach 
was taken to organize, manage, and eval- 
uate the program. 

The METEP is interested in producing 
the fully human teacher, a person who v 
meets fhe human criteria of t warmth and 
human understanding,, but is also capable 
of rigorous thinking, is in control of his 
own behavior, and is in a constant pattern 
of -growth. These are high objectives- for 
teacher training, but it is believed that* 
education, psychology, philosophy, and 
behavioral technology Ve at a stage 
whereby the effectively trained teacher 
can now be a human ^relations expert in 
addition to having conter\t knowledge and 
presentation skills. 
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THE MICHIGAN STATE MODEL PROGRAM? 



John'E. Ivey, Jr. and W. Robert Houstor 
Micnigan State -University 



£ changing society requires comprehen- 
sive changes in it^educationaf system. The 
y^ITngr-tiapidly igro,wing disciplines among 
the behavioral scie'nces provide systems of 

, knowledge and inquiry which are relatable 
to the task of buifding a suitable teacher 
preparation progi^m fd^lementary edu- 
cation. The Behavioral Scf9t*|^ Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education Program (BSTEP) , 
is a comprehensive program based on the 
content and modes of inquiry of. the 

, behavioral science's. * ' 

The development* of such a program 
model requires the. resources of an exten- 
sive professional ,team. Theoretical con- 
structs must be translated into working 
models. More than lBO professional 
people contributed their time and effort 
to t'he development of this model. Seven ' 
colleges in Michigan State University 
cooperatively projected * and developed 
materials for the". program: Arts and Letr* 
ters, Communication Arts, Social Science, 
Natural Science, Home Economics, Edu- 



cation and the University College. . 

Teams of educationists and scholars in 
the natural sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities worked closely^, together to 
integrate the program. WhiJelKe product 
of their work is extremely important, the 
dialogue established between professional 
educationists and academic disciplinarians 
is everr more significant. Interest far 'be- 
yond that required by their formal com- 
mitments was exhibited by* team members 
through their work. 

Objectives and Rationale 

The teacher preparation model with its 
detailed educational specifications is de-* 
signed to achieve three major objectives: 
1, A new kind b£ elementary school 
teacher for the nation's schools-one 
j who is a .basically well-educated 
person who:* 

a. Engages in teaching as clinical 
practice, 
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i>. Understands human learning, its 
capacity- and its environmental 
characteristics, and 
c. Assumes a role as a responsible - 
agent of social change. 
2. A v systematic introduction of re-, 
search and clinical experience' into 
, the decision-making process as. a 
^ basis for continued educational/ ' 
improvement. 
, 3. A new kind of laboratory and clini- 
cal base upon which to found under- • 
graduate and in-service teacher 
- - * ^ education programs. 

The major disciplines included under 
* the ^rp brier ^of behavioral science^are 
anthropology^socioldgy, social psychol- • 
ogy, psychology, economics a$4 political 
science. ^ ' - 
- ' Another concept of particular 'import 
tarice^t6\tH^ prbfcssiofi^l^teach^r- envi- 
sioned inTt-h^^ogram is^ltnival behavior, 
style. A step^ift-t^dire^ 
signalizing education is the regularizing of 
the .behavior -of pta^c^ionersjThe^term, 
clinical behavior .style>deridt£S the ^parfic^ 
~\*ilar and stylized set^o|^behavibFS^ anck^ 
^ me^Lgrocesses of a practitioner who lias . 
befcn w specifically trained* to utilize bis 
client-related experience as a^Sfentinuirig ^ 
learning experience through which to im- 
prove his professional skills *and increase 
his knowledge. The clrnicaHSehavior $t,yle 
appropriate for a professional teacher 
consists of six phases: describing, analyz- 
ing, *hy pothesizing, " prescribing, treating, 
* and observing and^ evaluating ,conse- 
quencefc. The last activity, observing and 
. evaluating consequences of the treatment 
administered, in turn leads to the first, 
describing the changed situation, to begin 
a recycling of feedback. • 

Undergraduate Program . r 

The teacher preparation program built 



upon the prificiplts.and. techniques of the 
behavioral scienjfes ^demands an inter- 
disciplinary approach. Each branch of 
knowledge contributes its own unique 
content and modes a inquiry to the total 
program and as a result the student 
experiences the comprehensive character 
of organized knowledge as it relates to 
human behavior. 

Explicit content and instructional re- 
commendations for implementing the pro- 
gram are presented as short, single- 
purpose experience modules. Each mod- 
ule is directed toward the accomplishment 
of a particular behavioral objective, is 
reported and filed in a uniform manner, 
ancLcan be used for individualized instruc- 
tion. These modules are ' grouped into 
clusters which, for purposes of administra- 
tion and communication to the kcadeniic 
community, are described as "com- 
ponents." ; 

The modular approach implements the 
particular values, expressed jhrbugh this 
project: . ^ { 4 , 

? 1. The value of specifying |)ehavioral 



Objectives 
2^ Tl: 



he*value of precise description of 
^ instructional experiences i* 

3. Tbe value of multiple-pathf^rogram- 
ming to provide fori th^j specific 

• needs of different trainees %\ ■ 

4. The value of providing for <&rricular 
change through continuous |^rtat?le 

• small-scale alterations Athens than 
oradic general upheaval/, • V. \ \ 
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-r o r : ait \ j 

More than 2700 modules wer^ wtrtteVi , ^ , . 
and • included " in the progran^\Tjn^se * \ ^ 
modules, have been storesjfein a sftSci^fyV . .\ V - 
designed computer-processed inforn^aQii^V * • \ 
retrieval system, and can readily Ue\Ver\\ . ^ t \ I 
trieved in their mpst current rormMo^/v^ t \\ 
analysis, revision, or removal. *NA\*V * %\^.\v 

Five major currH&lar areas are expliK^AY 
itly described in this model. Genera&&\\ \\V W \* 
Libexal^Ediication provides a broad basie^vV.*^ . * v!w 
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core for the program. Students learn to 
understand the rote language plays in a 
society, to comprehend the physical and 
biological aspects of the world, to under- 
stand differing cultures, to become*more 
sensitive to their own role in mpdern 
societies, to ' grasp relationships ^ ex- 
pressed in mathematics, and to con- 
ceptualize man's potentialities. Three 
components are included in this phase: 
humanities, social science, and natural 
science. 

* 

Scholarly Modes of Knowledge, the 
second area in the undergraduate program, 
differs from General-Liberal Education in 
two essential , ways: the content in ' 
Scholarly Modes of Knowledge is: more 
directly applicable to teaching in the 
elementary school, and the modes or 
styles of inquiry of scholars are stressed. 
The components of this area incluck 
linguistics, communication,^ literature ,for* 
children, fine arts, social 'science, 2nd 
mathematics.. 

Professional Use bf*Kn&ivledge provides 
an opportunity for the student to learn * 
how to ^translate knowledge into^educa-^ 
tional action in classrooms and communi- 
ties. The components are reading-, lan- 
guage arts, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. 

In Humak Ledfning, students explore- 
human- capacity for learning, study en- 
vironmental systems, and inquire into 
cognitive and affective development, 
those areas which planned educational 
experience must bring into interaction. 

Clinical Experiences are designed to ( 
develop and expand a prospective 
teacher's facility in employing the clinical 
behavior style of teaching. -To do this, 
progressive intensity of pre-professional 
contract with children and schools occurs 
through five phases: tutorial, 'career- 
de'Ssion seminar, analytical study of 
teaching, teamed teaching, andynternship. 



Clinical procedures are analyzed and prac- 
ticecj through both simulated and actual 
situations. In the last phase of pu-e- 
professitfnal education, internship, st^- 
•dents are assigned full-time to elementary 
schools as classrcfom teachers under the 
guidance of intern consultants, each of 
whom work's full-time with Jive interns. In 
a unique cooperative school district- 
university fiscal arrangement, the com- 
bined salaries of the five interns and their 
consultants are equated With that of five 
bfcginninj^tp^chep, thus insuring adequate 
supervision asVbuilt-in part of the pro- 
gram. / 



Continued Professional Study % "\ 

The completion of. praervice teacher 
education requirements is only the begin- . 
ning of a professional teacher's develop- 
ment. Joint responsibility by schools and 
universities* for the in-service education of 
all professional and auxiliary personnel is 
a necessity today. 

This program model is predicated upon 
joint responsibility by several educational 
agencies for the continuing education of 
teaching staff. A Clinic-School Network'' 
consisting of, 150 schools already operat- 
ing provides a laboratory for development 
of the program and v continual feedback. 
Elementary schools become the clinic 
setting t for preservice teacher develop- 
ment. They, furnish -the^asis for material . 
upon which the undergraduate program is 
built, and theyi^ecome the testing ground 
for teacher education theories. Prospec- 
tive teachers observe pupils there and 
analyze teacher-behavior pa|terns. Interns, 
teach there, University v staff work there iji ; 
developing appropriate .materials for 
undergraduate instruction. 

lln -a similar manner the university and 
the elementary school cooperate to pro^/ 
mote the continued education of practit- 
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ing teachers. Through joirtt school dis- 
trict-university arrangements seminars are 
developed. University scholars Jjecome 
sources of assistance in specific school 
studies v concerned with improving instruc- 
tion. Human and material resources from 
botti the local school system and the 
teacher education institution assist begin- 
ning teachers. Building upon 'intern expe- 
riences, skill in utilizing inquiry modes is 
further extended • through a variety of 
learning situations. 

Advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences for practicing teachers is directed 
toward a more sophisticated understand- 
ing of the variety of environments within 
which children develop, and the creation 
.and utilization of the diagnostic, prescrip- 
tive and evaluative tools'For working with 
.•them in the school-community situation. 

Program Evaluation and Development 

A viable teacher education program 
requires avcarefully designed, extensive 
and workable evaluation system which in 
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turn supports 'program development. Cog- 
nitive, .effective and psychomotor 
domains must be included in such assess- 
ments. 

The teacher education program model 
is designed for coflstant evaluation and 
feedback into the program. Each modular 
experience can potentially be tested for 
its contribution to a teacher's develop- 
ment and test results can be compared / 
with those of alternative experiences. The 
sequence of modular experiences can be 
assessed for continuity. Student assess- 
ment during the process, information re- 
trieval, built-in check points, professor 
evaluation and student performance dur- 
» ing internship are some avenues for testing 
modules. These same procedures are use- 
ful in examining -the effectiveness of 
module dusters. 

.Not only is the program designed to 
develop a clinical behavior style iff grad- 
uates, it also iitilizes a clinical approach irj 
its own instruction of students and pro- . 
vides for continued renewal through 
analysis of the program itself. 
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The ComField m has-fopr distinct 
' features: 1) it requires the demonstration 
of {competence in the performance of 
teaching tasks as a basis for certification, 
2) it requires the development of proce- 
dures to insure that the teacher education 
program pursued by each student. is per- 
sonally^ relevant, 3) it requires a genuine 
partnership with the schools in designing 
and carrying, out the program; and 4) it 
requires a new form of management sys- 
\ tern that can support the demands of the 
program. * 

I. The characteristics of *a teach^- educa- 
tion program that is'competency based 
and systematically designed. > * 

Broadly speaking such a program in- 
quires a) specifying what it is that is "to be 



' accomplished by the program, b) ordering 
events in such a way .that thete is a high 
probability of Realizing -the outcomes 
desired, -c) la^ssing- whether events dQ in 
v fact- accomplish ^tnar .which they, are in- 
tei^bd.tp^acc^glfihi.tod d) it they do 
not, mb^|y : .the^^'iidl they do.. In this 
sense ^ornjpetency- based, -systematically 
Sssg^li ^teacher ^educ&i6X,prograrn is 
bzeseqtfflvc'o'f-a generic problem sofv- 
ir^c^odeF: that js^ir is.goal oriented and 
cont^^usTy adaptive on the basis of 
.efc^^^lly based reedbacL * , 
.-. ? ^5{^C5tionaily a- iompet^ncy based, 
sy«emapcilly designed j^eschool and ele- 
mentary teacher education program 
required: m > 
'.. \\ a -description of the -nature and 
— '--objectives of preschool^and elemeh- 
* . t%ry education in the pr'esent and 



^ Project No. 8-9022, Contract No. OEC-0^089022-5318 <&I0>, October 1968, US. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureartfof Research. 
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forseeable future jesi^ty;^ 

2) specification of the functions which 
teachers will likeiyte callecf upon 
.to perform, within those settings; 

3) specification' of tasks involved in 
performing the various functions 
outlined in (2); 

- 4) specification of the sensitivities and 
capabilities (competencies), that a 
teacher is likely "to need in order ttf 
# perform those tasks, and the knowl- 
edge, skills, personality characteris- 
tics, etc M that are prerequisite to 
their development; 

5) the identification of *the behaviors 
or products of bejjavior that are 
acceptable as evidence of the ability 
of prospective teachers to perform, 
the tasks outlined in (4), and of the 
mastery of the knowledge, skills, . 
'etc. that are prerequisite to that 

• ability; 

6) the development of procedures to 
be used in providing reliable meas- 
ures of the behaviors or produces 
outlined in (5); * ^ 

7) the design of instructional expe- 
riences that have a high probability 
of bringing about the outcomes 
specified in (4); and 

8) the development of the instruc- 
tional^ experiences specified in (7), 
determining whether they do in fact 

' v * achieve that which they^have been 
designed to achieve, and if they do 
not recycle their .design, "develop- 
< ment and testing until they <lo. 
The rationale for and procedures involved 
in each of the above steps are summarized 
in Volume 1 of the Final Report? describ- 
ing the mod^L 



II. 'The characteristics qpa teacher educa-- 
tipn program that \sj>er$pfiZtized. 1 

Broadly speaking, and within estab- 
, lished lirhits, the personalization of a 
teacher education program refers to a) the 
right and -responsibility of each studerAin 
the. program to negotiate that w which hSiS 
fiTtake from it, i.e., the teacher functions 
that he is to be able to perform at the end 
of the program, the^tasks within functions 
for which he will be responsible, and the 
specific settings within which he will 
demonstrate competency in those tasks; 
b) the right and responsibility of each 
student to negotiate the way in which his 
# objectives are to be met, i:e., the partic- 
ular set of learning experiences to be 
pursued in developing the competencies 
needed to demonstrate mastery of a task, 
the choice of rate by which to pass 
through the set* of learning experiences, 
the sequencing of learning experiences, 
etc.; and c) the right and responsibility of 
each student to negotiate the criteria by 
which he is to *be judged successful in 
demonstrating ability to perform a task. 

Operationally the personalization of a 
teacher education program requires, with- 
in established limits: 
'1) an opportunity for students to con-' 
tribute meaningfully to the defini- 
tion of the over-all teacher educa- 
tion program; 

2) an opportunity for students to 
develop a minimal level of self 
understanding as a basis against 
which to make judgments relative to 
general and personal program defini- 
tion; 

3) *an opportunity to negotiate a pro- 



file description that follows represents an extension of the thinking done during the course of the 
project about the personalization of a^teachef^educarion curriculum. The extended thinking was done 
by representatives from colleges and schools4ri Oregon in preparation for Pha4? II proposal in the 
'model teacher project. * 
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performance based, individually paced, 
personalized and largely self-instructional 
nature of such a program they must b.e 
provided in a markedly different form. In 
order to operate, a ComField based in- 
structional program requires eight support 
functions: 

1) personnel sejection and training; 

2) maintenance of equipment, sup- 
plies, and facilities; 

3) tfie development of instructiortal 
systems for use in the^program and 
the pursuit of thje basic research 
needed in support of that function; 

4) continuous evaluation of the effec- 
tivenesg/and appropriateness of the 

\\ program; 0 t 

5) -continuous adaptation of the pro- 
gram in light o^f its systematic ap- 
praisal; 

6) the cost accounting of the program; 

7) the execution of the program; and 

8) * maintenance of an ^ information 

management system that will permit 

all of the above to occur. 

The rationale for and procedures involved 

in each of the support functions appears 

in the Final Report of the project. 

* 

V. A summary tof the cSntributions of 
the ComField/ model to an elementary 
teacher education program. . 

By adopting the ComField- m^^ an 
elementary teacher education program is 
** in the uniqyie position of being able to a) 



provide evidence that a prospective 
teacher is able to perform the tasks that 
he is expected to perform prior to assum- 
ing responsibility for the teaching of * 
'children, b) provide the means whereby 
schools can become intimately involved in 
the preparation of persons responsible for**- 
their operation, c) ^provide' the means 
whereby prospective teachers can contri- 
bute significantly to the shapings of the - 
curriculum that is: to guide their profes- 
sional development, d) provide the means 
whereby ar college educational experience 
has personal relevance, e) provide the 
support systems needed to carry out such 
a program, and f) provide evidence as to 
the^cost, effectiveness and benefit derived 
,from such a program. It Is also anticipated 
that two "second order" outcomes will 
oXcuk from a program so Conceived:- _g) 
that prospective teachers will develop int§ 
incjepefndent, self directed, continuing 
learners themselves, and h) that the sys- 
tematization and personalization of in- 
struction, will transfer to the education of 
preschool and elementary children- The 
basic assumption underlying hope for 
such a Jong-range outcome, is, simply, that 
when prospective teachers themselves 
engage in an educational experience in a 
way which gives it personal meaning, and 
when they themselves bapome independ- 
ent, self directing learn^^they above all 
others will^ be likely t^fccate a similar 
kind of learning experience for the chil- 
dren they teach.* 
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\ THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH MQDEL OF TEACHER 
TRAINING FOR THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 1 " 



Introduction 



Charles J. Gorman 
University of Pittsburgh 



requirements and his characteristics as a 
learner. Thus,, by definition, the' individ- 
ualized instruction' which has been con- 
ceived in this model is marked first by 
planning and then by implementing the 
plan. . « - 

Model Features 

Four structural features dominate this 
model for- teacher training. In two of 
these features, flexibility and self-develop- 
ment, pdfsonal needs have been recog- 
nized. With the other features, mastery 
and efficiency, professional qualifications 
were acknowledged. 

Flexibility was viewed as an essential 
feature* in any ende&vor which horrors 
individualization. This attribute is evident 
in the model as such procedures a$ Alter- 
nate Learning Routes were incorporated 
in various learning modules. In this man- 
ner,* different rates ^and styles of learning 
were accommodated. * , 

t Project No. 8-9020, Contract No. OEC-0-8-089020-3309>d'l0), October 1968, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research. - 



Individualized instruction has been 
sought by many teachers* during the short 
history of American education. Through 
the years, volumes have been written on 
this concept and glib speakers have urged 
the implementation of* an instructional 

..prbgrarp geared to each learner. Unfortu- 
nately, very few^ examples of genuine 
individiptizatfctt- f an be. found today in 
the schools of >xir cdui^fry. The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh model of teacher train- 
ing has been prepared with individualized 
instruction as the central theme. It is 
hoped that this training model will make a 
significant contribution to the implemen- 
tation of individualized instruction. 

A general definition of individualiza- 
tion, adopted in the model, is as follows: 
Individualized. Instruction consists' of 
planning and conducting, with each pupil, 

programs of study and day-to-day lessons 
that are tailor-made to suit his learning 



Self-development wa$&; featured in 
several phase* of the program. The selec- 
tion process incorporated it thfough 
assessment of potential candidates. By 
this process, training can be adjusted for 
each student. Extensive, group process 
experiences also focus on this* area. 
Through such. .techniques, students learn 
how to help others in a group or team 
setting. . 

^.The Pittsburgh Model also charac- 
terized the concept of mastery, Trainees 
will be expected tQ* demonstrate that 
^earning goals have .been met and move- 
ment through tlitf program will be pred- 
icated d on the evidence of mastery of 
specified learning goals. However, rigid 
standards of performance for all trainee's 
will not be used. 

Efficiency is the .final feature of this 

, teacher^ training plan* This trait is related 
to the notion of flexiBllity. Efficiency is. a 
prime feature for it refers to the practice 
of adjusting to individual knowledge, 

^learning style, and interests. In this way, 
undue delays and unnecessary repetitions 
are avoided. 

' ( 

Requirements 

" . ■ f 

* The requirements of this model are 
^classified N under five % interrelated ■ cate- 
gories. As a whole, they form, a network 
consisting of cognitive; input, affective 
experiences, and field participation. The* 
specific requirements are (1) academic 
education, (2) professional education, (3) 
teacher competencies^-*-^) a clinical set- 
ting, and (5) a guidance component. 

Academic Education refers to the lib- 
eral arts specifications. Included in this 
domain are communications, Insanities, 

• social^ciences, and natural sciences. While 
♦the content of this area is not noticeably 

different from the past, it is proposed in 
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the model to change the manner of 
teaching the liberal arts specifications. 

Professional Education includes the 
study of learning^theories, child develop- 
ment, psychology, and all other area^ 
related to teaching children. In one sense, 
this requirement could be , labeled the 
"knowledge base" of teaching. Education 
presentlydacks such a base. *f his condition 
can be improved »upon by the establish- 
ment of a » systematic feedback proctss 
which monitors fhe training program. The 
Pittsburgh Model includes the strategy to 
initiate this process. 

The third requirement refers to Teacher 
Competencies, which are described in the 
form of behavioral outcomes. The nine 
.categdries include {1) specifying learning 
goals, (2) assessing pupil achievement, of 
learning goals, (3) diagnosijig learner char- 
acteristics, (4) planning long-term and 
short-term learning programs with pupils, 
(5). guiding pupils with their learning 
tasks, (6) directing off-task pupil be- 
havior, (7) evaluating the learner, (.8) 
employing teamwork with Colleagues, and 
(9) enhancing self-development. In desig- 
nating this list of behaviors, the model 
builders acknowledged the open-ended 
nature qf each category. Research and 
experience will enable further clarification 
of the role pf the >teacher for individ- 
ualized instruction. <■* 

The Guidance Reauirertyent includes 
group process experiences, individual 
Counseling, and group directing. Self- 
realization, self-development, and self- 
evaluation are major goals of this section. 

An adequate Clinical Settlngjite been 
described in the model as one which grows 
out of agreement by the university, school 
district, professional organization^ ai^d 
governmental agencies. A new form of 
cooperation has been* proposed arounfr 
the central purpose of this model —.the 
individualization of instruction. 
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Student Progress Through 'flie Model 

In general, "this model follows the basic 
procedures of mast instructional models, 
i.e., trainees are proyided experiences of 
an instructional nature in order to change 
their behavior as -indicated- by the specific 
goals and objectives of a* program. The 
Academic Education requirement is the 
dominant theme of the first two years of 
training. Toward the end of the Second 
year, the trainee indicates an interest in 
the teaching profession. At fhis time, a 
thorough admission process is initiated 
which includes experiences in the clinical 
setting for each .candidate. The final two 
years of pre-service education includes a 
focus on Professfpnal Education, Teacher 
Competencies, ^ and self-development 
through the Guidance requirement. Most 
of these experiences occur in the Clinical 
Setting. The trainee experiences several 
roles during the final two years such as - 
Assistant Teacher, Student Teacher, and 
fntern. ^ ^ 

As the trainee participates in the Clini- 
cal Setting, the dominant features of this 
model - flexibility, seltdeyeJapmeDI*- 
mastery, and efficiency - -are manifested 
throughout - the ^roce^JTr^e length of 
Student Teaching will be adjusted? in 



accordance to the needs of the trainee. 
Long-term group process experiences will 
be provided to avoid a superficial sensitiv- 
ity to self. Evidence of specific com- 
petencies will be sought and provisions 
will be made for the trainees style of 
learning and operational level. 
> 

'Summary 

The University of Pittsburgh model of 
teacher training for individualized instruc- 
tion is a general plan. Elaborate units or, 
e$ensive instructional modules have not 
been prepared because the model builders 
view the development of sue!} instruc- 
tional materials as the necessary expe- 
rience of all faculties interested* in the 
individualization of instruction. 

One vital agreement reached by the 
team which built this model was that 

. trainees^ must fitness individualized in* 
struction throughout thd pre-service expe\ 
riences." In this way, the concept of 
individualization likely 'will be inter- 
nalized. Thus, it is assumed that graduates 
o f t h is _e xpe r i e nc e will make a significant 

*coirtributiori[ to the implementation of 
procedures -leading to individualized in- " 
struction in the sthools of America. 



\ 
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\ THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY MODEL FOR THE PRESERVICE AND 
INSERVICE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 1 " 



A 




' John B. Hough 
Syracuse University 



Scope of the Model 



The Syracuse University Model is a 

feneralized model that , is intended as a 
lueprint for the development and imple- 
mentation of a teacher education program 
for the general elementary school teacher 
who would also be equipped with a 
unique specialization. In addition, the 
model is designed to be adoptable ,by a 
variety of teacnei training institutions, 
i 

Assumptions 

The model was built on six principal 
assumptions. ^ 

No one point of view regarding teacher 
education ha£ been demonstrated to be 
most effective. It was therefore assumed 
that the model should facilitate the ulti- 
mate development of a progi&m charac-^ 
terized by a pluralistic, opeiAdialogueT 
involving students, teachers, and re- 
searchers, th'at would.generate hypotheses 
i 

' t Project No. 8-9018, Contract No. OEC-0^8-08 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educ 



that could be tested and that in time may 
tighten the circle around those ideas, 
activities, artifacts, and tvpe^'of pepple 
that would be necessary for a more ideal 
teacher education program than those 
that currently exist. 

. Secondly, an uncertain future was as- 
sumed in which there will be children to 
educate. Since^it is not known what form 
that future world; its societies, Und in- 
stitutions will take, or how the children 
of such a society* should be educated, it 
was further assumed thaf teachers edu- 
cated 4 today must be educated to be 
continually self-ren§wing as they adapt to 
and pl£y a major role in shaping the 
unforseen changes that seem certain to 
characterize the future world of educa- 
tion. 

A third assumption was that the Model 
Program, when implemented, will be rele- 
vant in the changing world in which it will 
"live" only if it has a built-in intent, 
action, feedback system for processing 

9018-3313 (010), October 1968, US. Department 
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ideas and generating hypotheses regarding 
modifications of the programs as a system 
qua system, and as a* system in interaction 
with the changing world jn which it will 
exist. 

This led to the fourth assumption, 
namely that the development ot self-, 
renewing teachers can be accomplished 
only By a self-renewing program staffed 
by selt-rehewing teacher educators. This, 
therefore, assumes continuing inservice 
education for the professional staff of the 
program. 

A fifth and critical program assi^mption 
was that learning styles, learning rates, 
and what a person considers important to 
learn,. in part constitute the uniqueness.of 
each individual. Indeed, a program that 
accommodates unique differences wai 
seen .to be a necessary condition for 
fostering the development of self- 
renewing teachers. * 

The final assumption underlying the 1 
program was that the .optimum-function- 
ing of the Syracuse Model would be 
dependent upon a teacher education pro- 
tocooperative that involved teacher educa- 
tion institutions, public schools, and the 
designers and developers of educational 
materials and programs working together 
in new responsible and cooperative ways 
x that would be of mutual benefit to each 
institution. 

Structure of the Model Program 

Tlie Syracuse* Model Program is 'de- 
signed as a five year program, though it 
will undoubtedly take some students con- 
siderably less time, and some students 
considerably more time to complete the 
program. .The terms junior and senior 
years, therefore, .are used to describe 
program units rather than time units. The 
first two years of the program and a 
substantial portion of the third year are 



made up of liberal studies. This includes 
the conventional liberal arts program and « 
a aberai^education^ component con- 
structed-" of three two-seinester Jiour 
courses dealing with the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences. 

The remainder of the junior year of the 
Mojlel Program is designed to provide the 
student witji a pre-professional introduc- 
tion of the field of teaching. For the 
student, the junior year is in one sense an 
exploration of the world o.f the elemen-" 
tary -teacher. The pre-prbfessional part of 
the junior year is structured around six 
professional components. These compo- 
nents are: (1) the Methods and Curriculum 
Component, (2) the Child Development 
Component, (3) the Teaching Theory and 
Practice Component, (4) the Professional 
Sensitivity Training Component, (5) the 
Social and A Cultural Foundations Compo- 
nent, and (6)'the Self-Directed Component. 
E^ch of these components is* highly 
process-oriented. Tbat is to say they focus 
on: (1) the process of using knowledge 
and skill in the area of elementary 
methods and curriculum for the purpose 
of resolving teaching problems,. (2) the 
/ process of applying observational skill and 
knowledge or child development theories 
in making curriculum and instructional 
decisions, (3) the process of using princi- 

* pies of t#aching theory to, develop a 
flexible repertoire fcf instructional be- 

* haviors to be used in teaching, (4) the 
process of becoming more awafe of self, 
self as a teacher interacting with children, 
and 'self as a teacher who is a member of 
an organization, (5) the process of usin^ 
knowledge -and skill from the social and 
cultural foundations to understand the 

* forces affecting* pupils, teachers, and 
'American education as well as the pro- 
eesses of analyzing the logic of education- 
al language, and (6) the processed, of 
developing a disposition for self-direction 
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as student and a teacher. 

Each of these program components is 
composed of a series. *of instructional 
rtiotkiles. A module is defined as a plan- 
ned instructional episode of a duration 
ranging fro*J|i a minimum of several hours 
to £ m^xirfjjim of several months. Most 
modules have^re and post performance 
'measures,- thougfP some are designed so 
that performance measurement is con- 
tinuous. Modules in the Syracuse Model 
take on many forms including totally 
mediated instructional episodes and 
student-directed seminars evolving from 
student concern^ The largest grouping of 
students specified in any module js found 
irf seminars of twelve ttf^frfteen students. 
In many modules the student engages in 
totally individualized instruction. ^ 

During the junior pre-professional year, 
the student learns and applies his learning 
as he proceeds largely at his own rate 
through a, series of instructional modules 
that Comprise .the six professional com- 
ponents. Applications otlearning occur in 
such diverse settings as mediated sinWla- 
tions, the tutoring of elementary school 
pupils in tutorial -centers, and in explora- 
tory picro-teaching. 

Tnus, during th^-junW year, in addi- 
tion to an exploration of the world of the 
elementary school teacher^ the student 
learns a series of professional skills and 
knowledge that become the' foundation 
for full-tipie professional study and prac- 
tice during the senior professional year 
and the resident year. 

Should tTie student decide to pursue 
full-time professional *study, he would 
Continue work in moaules of the six 
professional components in greater depth 
and 5 intensity during the senior, profes- 
sional year. In the senior professional 
year, ' tutorial relationships with elemen- 
tary school pupils and exploratory micro- 
teaching are replaced by a series 'of in- 



creasingly -more complex teaching ex- 4 
periences that bring the students step by 
step to the point of planning, teaching, 
and evaluating a series of teaching 
activities and units for which he is respon- 
sible. This is accomplished in Teaching 
Centers * located in the public schools 
staffed by trained clinical teachers and 
clinical professors. The supervision of the - 
student in the Teaching Centers is accom- 
plished^ through the use of team supervi- 
sion wheft generalists (clinical teachers) 
and specialists (clinical professors) work 
with students on a variety of team-plan-,* 
ning and team-teaching problems. , 
The Model provides for the student to 
make a decision about a teaching speciali- 
zation during the senior "professional year. 
^The specialization could be one as general 
as nursery school^ education or Teaching 
the , social sciences in the' elementary * 
school, or as 'specific as information re- 
trieval and data processing, or writing 
children's literature for intermediate grade- 
Mexican-American children. Provisions are , 
made in tHe 3 Model for the, student to 
explore several specializations before 
making a tentative decision regarding a 
specialization of his choice. Assisting die 
student in the process of thinking through 
significant problems in -elementary school 
education, finding a problem area-that is 
of interest to the student, and then 
working out a .program of studies leading 
to a specialization in that area is one of* 
the functions of the Self-Directed Com- 
ponent. *In addition, each other com- 
ponent provfdes for "6pen exploration 
modules to assist the student in choosing 
an area of specialization. * 
. * Should the studeht' decide to continue 
for the fifth year of the program', he 
woijld pursue his specialization program . 
* during the summers preceding and follow- 
ing the public school year," and engage in 
fulfc time resident partnership teaching at a 



v Resident Center for an entire school year. 
In the Syracuse Model, partnership teach- 
ing means •that two teachers share the 
responsibility for one classroom for which 
£ach receives half salary as, a beginning 
teacher. Supervision of the residents 
would be performed by a team of trained 
clinical professors who would also con- 
duct, seminars at the resident centers, the 
content of which would be drawn from 
the residents' teaching problems. In many 
cases these seminars would be applica- 
tional extensions of the professional trah> 
m'g obtained in the components -of the 
junior and ^senior years. The partnership 
assignment of.two residents to one class- 
roum is designed to provide for flexible 
scheduling oftcMching, intensive participa- 
tion in {.urruAiiii building projects, and 
rlepeiuknt u uh.m tin. students' area of 
ywUuliza'. , r i. 

I he Mudu makes provisions for the 
gt anting ^ a bachelor's degree upon 
completion of the fourth )ear of the 
program or the master's degree or its 
equivalent upun completion of the resi- 
dent. year, and the course work preceding 
and following the resident year. 

Supporting Systems 

Though this summary is but a'-cursory , 
• overview of the detailed specifications of 
tlxe Syracuse Mode], the reader* must be 
struck with * questiorjs relating to .such 
issues as: (1) the instructional logistical 
problems associated with a modularized, 
largely /elf-paced program that make.s use 
of a variety of instructional experiences 
Ideated in university, public school, indus- 
trial and regional laboratory facilities, (2) 
the need for collection, analysis, and 
storage of information to monitor student * 
progress, evaluate the program and pro- 
vide data for research purposes, (3) the 
inservice training of university and public' 



school personnel to staff such a program, 
and (4) the establishment .of a proto- 
cooperativ*e organization that 'draws re- 
sources and personnel from teacher trail- 
ing institutions, public schools and the 
designers and producers of educational 
materials and programs. 

The designers of the Syracuse Model 
were«also acutely aware of these potential 
problems that would face an adopting 
institution. Thus three support systems 
we're considered as a necessary and inte- 
gral part of such a complex teacher 
^education program. Thesp three support 
systems are: (1) the Program Support 
System, (2) the Information ai\d Evalua- 

* tion Support System, and (3) the Organi- 
zational Support System. 

The Program Support System has, three 
' primary functions: (1) the design, devel- 
opment, and testing of instructional mod- 
ules. (2) the redesign, redevelopment, and 
retesting of instructional modules that 
whdm put into operation oi;over time are 
found, not to function up to specifica- 
tions, and (3) providing the necessary 
, maintenance functions to sapport the 

* instructional program in operation. Each 
of these, but, particularly the redesign 
function, is dependent upon a variety of 
information. 

The Information and Evaluation Sup- 
port System is' designed to perform the 
important role of providing the Program 
Support System with the information it 
•needs to perfoVm its redesign and redevel- 
opment functions. In addition, the Infor- 
mation and Evaluation Support System is 
charged with the task of gathering infor- 
mation about student progress and feed- 
ing thi$, information back to the student 
and instructional staff in a form that will 
be useful in .facilitating the students 
selPpaced progress through the. program, 
A third function of this system is gather- 
ing and analyzing data for research, pur- 
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• « The Organizational Support Systemnas 
as its resppnsibility (1) the develoj*iient 
of personnel, through inservice training, 
and (2) the development of a proto- 
cooperative organization that can facili- 
tate the attainment of the goals of the 
Model Program by facilitating the internal' 
operating structure of the program, and 
its relationship with the larger erganiza 
tions with which the Model Program 
would be associated, and on which ,it 
would be dependent. These institutions 



would be the university, scho#l systems, 
the educational industries an<j t«c regional 
laboratories from which personnel and 
resources would be drawn to support the 
teacher education protpcooperative. 

* Though the developers of the Syracuse 
Model saw the teacher education proto- 
cooperatives ultimately replacing the 
university and ^college as the institutions 
•responsible for the preparation oTteach- 
ers, provisions are made for the evolution 
of such institutions from existing organi- 
zational structures. 




COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY MODEL PROGRAM 1 " 



Brute Joyce V,^, , 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



The creation of the program begins with 
thp recognition that we do not havq final 
solutions to Qur educational problems. 
Hence, the teacher candidate cannot simply 
be taught what and how to teach; but needs, 
rather to prepare ^participate in the philo- 
sophical dialogue kl^out the purposes of 
education and the erbpirical quest fpr ap- 
propriate ways of creating educative envi- 
ronments. The focus of the Teacher-Inno- 
vator program is the preparation of a^ 
teacher who^kiquires into- what he . does 
'"and who attempts to develop new and more 
effective educational processes and forms. 

'The program is characterized by features 
which were (^signed to involve, the teacher 
candidate in dialogue about alternative 
educational missions, to help him develop 
a technical repertoire for making and car- 
rying out educational decisions, and' t£> s en- 
able him to practice educational innbya- 
iion and develop commitment to an inno- 
vative professional life. 



The ^lodd ip-a Teacher Innovator 

\ '< < > S \ , 

" 1 We*>rdentifiecf»"four roles which seem es- 
sential for the teMter who is an innovator 
and a 'scholar. Within each role,> certain 
kinds (\f\control appear necessary. 

1. The Institution-Builder. *(Shaper of 
the SchQol). In this role the teacher- 
innovator works with other faculty , 
members, community representatives, 
- students and administrators to design 
complete educational programs and 
organizational structures to hiring 
them into existence.. The shaper of 
the school controls strategies for study- 
ing and*designing curricula systems; 
analyzing and creating effective social 
systems in the school; and assembling 
and employing technical support sys- 
tems which facilitate education. 

2s The Interactive Teacher. The most 

t Project No. 8-9019, Contract No. OEC-0-8-089019-53G7 (010), October ,19^8, U.S. Department 
of Health*, Education, and- Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research. '* 



familiar teaching role occurs during* 
contact with children. At. that point 
the teacher needs rategies tor making 
instructional dereions which are 
tailored jo the characteristics , and 
. needs of the students. He can work 
ivith groups of children to build ef- 
fective democratic structures through 
which they can conduct their edu* 
cation-. Jie controls a wide variety of , 
* teaching ' strategies and wide range 
of technological assists to education. 
He is a student of individual differ- 
ences and he has the interpersonal sen- 
sitivity to touch closely the minds and 
emotions of the students and to modify 
his own behavior as a teacher in re- 
. sppnse. He is able to bring structure ? 
to chaotic situations without being 
punitive. The teacher does this in 
company with his colleagues. He' 
"rarely"* wojrks alone partly because he 
is more effective when teamed with 
others but also because he needs their 
calleagueship and the shared analysis 
of teaching and learning 'that is a 
continuous part of their professional 
life. With them he controls tech- 
niques for designing continual small 
experiments of teaching and learning. 

3. The Innovator. To be ah. innovator 
rather than a bureaucratic functionary 
a teacher needs to combine personal 
creativity with ability to work with 
others to build educational settings 
in which innovation rather than imi- 
tation is the norm. He has techniques 
for analyzing tht social structure of 
the school, especially how it inhibits 
or facilitates creative behavior. 

4. The Scholar. As Robert Schaefer puts 
it, we cannot "wind the teacher up 
like an old victrola and hope that he 
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s will play sweet cerebral music for* 
ever." Continuous Scholarship renews 
him and adds to his knowledge about 
education. He controls techniques for 
studying the processes of interactive 
teaching and he can test theories of 
learning. He specializes in one dis* • 
■ cipline until he knows the nature and 
modes of inquiry of that discipline. 
Equally important, he knows how to 
engage in research that relates tha* 
discipline to the lives of young chil- 
'„ dren. He controls structures for study- 
ing the schcK)l and f<?r studying v teach- 
ing aijd learning, so he can,designand 
carry out educational experiments. He 
masters a range of teaching strategies 
\ derived from different views of learn- 
• . ing, and more importaik than that, 
• controls techniques for developing 
and testing aew ones. 

The Structure of the Program 

-These four future oriented roles: the In* 
teractive Teacher, the Institution-Builder, 
theJnnovator, and the Scholar became the 
sources "of the structure of the program. 
Two frameworks were then developed for 
the program. One consists of general pro- 
cedures which unify the program and are 
scared by all of its components. The sec* 
ond consists of four components, one de- 
veloped around* each of the {our roles of 
the teacher-innovator, and each of them 
designed to yield control over the areis 
necessary to that role. The four major com-_ 
ponents are interrelated and overlapping. 
They are dimensions of the program, rather 
than walled-off compartments. Each, how- 
ever, has its distinct ratipnale and organi- 
zation. Let us" look first at the general^ 
methodology and structure of the program, 
and then at each of the four components. 



The General Methodology. Qemocratic 
Involvement and Self-Teaching 

It i$ appr opr i a te to organize teacher edu- ( 
cation so fnat students participate inf^he 
shaping of their preparation to teach. Al- 
though it is important that they share in 
decisions of policy, chose decisions usually 
affect the students who are to Gome, rather 
than those' of the present time. However, 
the participation in the day-by-day decisions 
that affect their education gives to the stu- 
dents a large measure of- control over their 
own education. To bring this about, the 
candidates are organized into democrati- 
cally-operated "inquiry groups" of about 
ten members. Each group relates to a fac- 
ulty member who counsels the group and 
helps it to improve its democracy. The in- 
quiry groups administer to themselves the 
substantive components of the program, 
modifying them as they go along with the 
assistance of the faculty advisers and fac- 
ulty specialists in the components. At the 
beginning of each component and sub- * 
co'mponent there is an orientation to 'ac- 
quaint the students with the objectives and 
means of the components. All substantive 
components are organized in small modules 
with embedded evaluation devices. These 
small segments are mote manageable for 
student planning than large segments would 
be and the embedded evaluation procedures 
enable students to monitor their own prog- 
ress and replan in light^of^evidence. 

• i 

Interactive Teaching Repertoire: 
The Teaching Strategies Component 

Four sub-components make up this most 
extensive of the components designed to 
enable the teacher candidates to develop tfie 
technical capacity to teach, to develop new . 
teaching* procedures, and to make models 



for teaching instructional decisions and 
carry them out. 

' The heart of the technical repertory is 
the mastery of several teaching strategies 
derived from 'theoretical stances toward 
teaching and learning. The component em- 
ploys small-group teaching and intensive 
analysis of teaching aideSfby television and 
audio tape reproduction of teaching epi- 
sodes. The candidates begin by mastering 
four basic teaching "moves" which are the 
basis iot the repertoire. They then proceed, 
in groups of four, to study and master sev- 
eral teaching strategies developed from im- 
portant conceptions of teaching. These 
teaching strategies were selected with two 
criteria in mind. First, they j^vide teach- 
ers with the means for accomplishing a 
wide %ariety of educational purposes, from 
very open affective objectives through very 
specific cognitive ones. Second, they include 
a very *ide spectrum of teaching'behaviors. 

• After mastering the set of initial teaching 
strategies, the teacher candidates proceed to- 

. develop and test their own models of teach- 
ing. For this purpose, the teacher candidates 
run their own small school, offering services 
to children in return for the opportunity to 
develop and test new teaching strategies. 
Learning the models of teaching is ac- 

• companied by the flexibility-training sub- 
component, which is designed to teach the 
candidates bow to discriminate student be- 
havior and create teaching strategies tailored 
to the chi!dren?vThe distinctive feature of 
this training effort *is-the^Communication 
Task, a simulated teach inanimation in 
which the teacher candidates ~ teach role 
players who simulate various aptitudes, mo- 
tivations, and values. The 'candidates learn 
to detect the learner characteristics and to 
behave in approbate ways. In addition, .the 

m candidates learn * to use the Formanck- 
% Spaulding .system for studying the responses 
/ r p£ children to environmental factors. 
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laboratory/' or setting for experiences with 
children, is organized thuslyT 



Phase One: 



Phase Two: 



9 



Phase Three: 



Apprentice-type student 
teaching (feedback 
teams are placed to- 
gether) . During this 
phase, candidates study 
life in school^ and ana- 
lyze factors exhibiting 
and facilitating innova- 
tion. 

Small-group teaching 
(feedback teams a-ce^ 
placed together). During 
this phase, candidates 
practice the models of 
teaching and design ex- 
periments utilizing them. 

Apprenticeship and ex- 
perimentation in the 
school as a center of in- 
quiry. In the experimen- 
tal school, candidates 



• . study experimental teams 
at work and design and 
carry out their own edu- 
' ^ cational experiment. 

Phase Four: The candidate-operated 
school. Either in sum- 
mers or after normal 
school offer school serv- 
ices XQ children. In this 
phase, they practice the 
insti tution-shaping tech - 
- . niques theyyhave learned 
and continue jtheir* teach- 
ing experiments. 

' Although the entire program emphasizes 
seff-teaching and self-pacing by the candi- 
dates, most of the activity takes place in 
small groups who inquire continuously into 
teaching and learning. Mastery of teaching 
strategies and technologies. for teaching and 
learning are seen as stepping-stones . to 
scholarship and creative teaching, rather 
than as aspects of a performance-model 
of teaching. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA MODEL PROGRAM + 



..; ^ A SUMMARY 

0 

Charles E. Johnson, Gilbert F/Shearron, A. John Stauffer 
University of Georgia 



The Georgia Proposal 

The proposal submitted to thetJ.S. Office 
of Education's Bureau of, Research by the 
University of Georgia, College of Education, 
contained a system designed to develop 
a model of elementary teacher education "to 
produce teachers with the common charac- 
teristic of optimum effectiveness/* The 
Georgia Education Model details specifica- 
tion^ in four classifications: candidate se- 
lection, teacher performances/ evaluation 
and organization for instruction.* 

The objective of these specifications is t6 
provide an exemplary and comprehensive 
educational program for elementary teach- 
ers to prepare them for teaching within the 
3 to.\12 age range. 



Procedure 

A systems network was constructed fQr 
the flow of events to develop a continuous 
preservice and inservice program to prepare 
elementary teachers. Since a major concern 
of the project in its initial phase was to 
prepare a job analysis of a high quality elfe- 
meritary teacher, all preliminary* acfivities 
were focused in this direction. The require- 
ments of society and knowledge from vari- 
ous resources and mate-rials contributed to 
the determination *of the goals of the ele- 
mentary school These goals in turn served 
as haSes for determining the objectives. Yet, 
the selection .of the objectives was also, af- 
fected by the recommendations of profes- 
sional societies and what was known of the 



t Project No, 8-9024, Contract No. OEC-0-8-08 9024-33 11 (010), October 1968, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research. 
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effectiveness of educational technology. 
Once the elementary school objectives were 
.determined, pupil learning behaviors which 
would guide children in acquiring charac- 
teristics represented by these objectives 
could be identified. From these pupil be- 
haviors, teacher teaching behaviors which 
form the core for the job ^analysis were 
formulated. It was primarily the nature of 
the job analysis that determined the speci- 
fications for the model program. 1 

Educational Viewpoint e 

Projections for the kind of elementary 
school necessary to achieve the requirements 
of society in the years ahead were derived 
from current- trends, promising directions, 
and an accumulating body of theoj^f and 
research. For use in the development t>f a 
model teacher education progra°m the pro- 
jections are, at best, hypotheses subject to 
confirmation, rejection or modification. 

The future elementary school will lose 
the present preoccupation with skill-level 
expectations and will immerse the child in 
experiences which* stimulate thought de- 
velopment, idea clarification and the di- 
rect quest of mutual understanding. 

The notion of the traditional school pro- 
gram will be replaced by commitment to 
each child's program. 

At any. point, cooperative curriculum de- 
cisions will be guided by the total develop- 
mental attainment of the child and the in- 
terpretatior^made by goals of school and # 
society. 

In the 'elementary school of ''the future 
evaluation will be systematic, contipuous,. 
and broad. The utility of evaluation will be 
measured in terms of diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion, nop in terms of singular numerical 
measurements. Evaluation will function as 
a mechanism for gathering feedback infor- 
mation which will be used to guide and ad- 



just the variables of the learning eoviron- 
* ment. In effect, evaluation will become a 
general and comprehensive study of these 
variables. 

Instruction^in the future elementary 
school will consist of cooperatively selected 
experiences ranging from self instruction to 
mass-instruction in groups of from one to 
several hundred. Self initiation will become 
central in the instructional process and the 
school will provide the instructional re- 
sources. The degree and amount of social 
interaction among adults and children will- 
increase. 

An instructional team will be ndcessary. 
Specialist, generalists, and nonprofessional 
personnel will make up these teams. Teach- 
ing tasks will be differentiated so that the 
most appropriate use will be made of each 
members talents. Extensive team planning 
will insure that each pupil is carefully 
, guided and nurtured through his learning 
experiences. . ' 

The growing research,, base upon whieh 
the education of * children fn elemfcqtary 
school will bfe 'predicated will produce vari- 
ability as' diverse as the variable needs ^of 
the school program's client — the children 
of the community it serves. 1 

Job \ Analysis 

The basic approach was to analyze what 
must be done by the teacher to cause ele- 
mentary children to advance on the learn- 
ing continuum, and to provide cognitive and . 
affective*experieiices specifically intended to 
produce desired teaching behaviors. . 

Teaching behaviors alone could ndt^ro- 
vi<de the total content for a teacher educa- 
tion program. Also relevant were general 
instructional principles, and organizational 
principles. These principles provided cer- 
tain teachei objectives and additional teach- 
er behaviors which, in turn| provided an 

v * * 



additional basis for the job analysis. 

The teacher education program should 
also attempt to develop a teacher with ade- 
quate personality characteristics. Conse- 
quently, humanistic learnings, attitudes, and 
values were incorporated into the analysis. 
It is acknowledged that evaluative criteri4 
for measuring attainment in these areas are 
inadequate' Despite this problem, the indi- 
cators are that the personality development 
of the teacher is as important as his intel- 
lectual development and demands its in- 
clusion 'in the model. 

* 

Job Description 

The analysis ..of the job of the elementary 
teacher led to a job description which re- 
sulted in the categorization of teaching tasks 
into fbuj levels: aide, teaching assistant, 
elementary teacher, and specialist. A job de- 
scription for each of these categories was 

, prepared. The reader will recognize that 
most teachers in the elementary school to- 
day' are responsible for all the tasks in the 
job description except those of the specialist. 
However, experience with teacher aides and 
interns has shown that differentiated use of 
staff is feasible in using lime and talent 
moje. efficiently. 

Accor3fng to this classification, the -aide 
performs a variety of important noninstruc- 

-tional tasks and activities under direction of 
an 4 experienced teacher. A person at this 
level is primarily concerned with, gaining 
experience in the school setting. 

The^ second level among elementary 
sctiool •* personnel is that of teaching as- 
sistant. The "teaching assistant . performs 
Both instructional and noninstructional , du- 
ties, thus assuming a more complex rofe. 
The assistant is generally directed by the 
teacher, with responsibility for initiating 

'and Executing a variety of tasks. Tljese tasks 
cah oe performed by an individual with 
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about half *the degree and certification re- 
quirements of a fully trained teacher. 

The professional elemental teacher has 
completed the requirements for a bachelor's 
degree and for certification. The tasks pet- 
!formed at this level will be largely instruc- 
tional. The professional program also pro-- 
vides the student with' a teaching area of 
concentration and the prerequisites for ad- 
mission to the specialist program. 

The specialist represents the highest level 
of competence provided in the program anH 
performs in his field of speciality not only 
working with children but also by providing 
leadership and service to , other school 
personnel. * 

Performance Specifications 

From the job analysis, teacher perform- 
ance specifications were ' identified to serve 
as the core specifications for the model. 
These are statements which describe a par-> 
ticular competency that a teacher should 
possess in order to operate at optimum ef- 
fectiveness in a teaching-learning, situation. 

specifications are presented for the teach- 
^irfg assistant, the teacher, and the specialist. 
Although students work at a rate most suit-' 
able for them ihdividually, it is anticipated 
that the teaching assistant will exhibit the 
specified behaviors after 2 years in the pro- 
gram; the teacher after 4; and the specialist 
after 6., The system for classifying these is 
based on taxonomies (Bloom, 1:956, Krath- 
wohl, 1964) to designate the intended be- 
havior of^ students that would result from 
Specific learning experiences.^The desired 
behaviors are N dlassified according to the 
highest level 6f learning necessary*" for* 
, optimum performance 'in specific positions. 
The .assumption is made that the objective 
in one class makes use df,, and is built upon,, 
the behaviors found in the preceding classes. 

The development of certain motor- skills 




is considered to belong to certain aspects of 
the . cognitive domain. However^sSome 
motor ^kills should be designated sepa- 
rately for certain tasks. These motor skills 
have been classified in four levels: (a) 
simple action .(response), (b) coordination 
action (multiple 'action), (c) action se- 
quence (procedure)', and (d) system action 
(accomplishing an objective). 

Finally, although the ^affective domain 
of the taxonomy has been used in the classi- 
fication of some objectives for purposes of 
. clarity and emphasis, those relating to per- 
• sonal development have been separately 
^classified. Here, the taxonomy has not been 
used because it is hoped that each person 
(assistant, teacher, and specialist)^ will 
strive to s achieve toward the maximum de- 
velopment of their individual personalities. 

Each specification is to be carefully evalu- 
ated as aata comes in from the teacher-on- 
the-job performance. The "feedback" or 
"self-renewing" model will constantly be 
in the process of revising, ^adding, and de- 
leting its educational specifications. 

Organization of Training 

As a l&Sis lor- making decisions for or- 
ganization and presentation of content, cri- 
teria were established. Requirements in- 
cluded: (a) that the model program should 
be systematically planned in terms of goals 
^and contain objectives so stated that they 
jnay be reduced to behavioral terms, (b) 
that content should be organized in ac- 
cordance with what is known regarding 
how content is most effectively learned, (c) < 
that instruction should be controlled by an 
achievement or, master^ variable (rather 
than a time variable), (d) that content 
should be organized in such a manner that 
practical applications and basic theoretical 
concepts are introduced concurrently, with 
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stress being given to their interrelationships, * 
(e) that more complex theoretical consid- , 
erations shotlld be undertaken only after 
basic practice and theory have been assimi- 
lated, and' (f) that content should be so 
selected as to give appropriate relative 
emphasis to all objectives -including those 
related to the subject matter, thought 
processes, skills, and attitudes regarded as 
essential for effective performance of the 
teacher, both as an intelligent member of 
society and as a teacher. 

In response to these requirements, Geor- 
gia Education Model created a vehicle 
which is* specified as an essential feature of 
the system— the proficiency module (PM). 

*j ' * 

V 

Proficiency Modules 

The specifications require, that all learn- 
ing activities be directly related to teacher 
performance behaviors, and utilize what is 
called a proficiency ^nodule (PM) as a ve- 
hicle for brganization and .presentation of 
the learning activities and materials of 
instruction. 

* The content for any PM iS" a selected 
cluster of related teacher performance be- 
haviors including not only definitions, facts, 
and concepts^ btit also thought processes, 
motor skills, and attitudes. The core of the S 
PM is a series of learning tasks regarded as 
the most effective known means of guiding 
students toward the acquisition of the per- " 
formance behaviors. These tasks provide 
multiple sequences for the attainment of 
the desired end making them adaptable to # 
individual differences among ^students in 
such characteristics as rate of learning, , * 
sensory sensitivity, and„ cognitive styles. 

PM's are classified by types and blocks. 
The term types refers to classes of PM's 
which group themselves arouaS common 
functional relationships .such as the basic 
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PM's required for all students in 4he pre- 
professional program, and PM's required of 
all students enrolled for a particular area 
of competency. The term blocks refers to 
clusters of : PM's which must be taken in * 
sequence. For example, there are six PM 
blocks in the pre-professional program. and 
10 PM blocks in the professional program. 
The- student must meet the level of profi- 
ciency required in all of the PM's of any 
block before he may move on to the next 
one. 

Laboratory Facilities 

$■ 

The model specifies the need for five 
kinds of laboratory facilities: (a) General 
Resources Laboratories which include facili- 
ties used by all students of universities, col- 
leges, and schools such as central libraries 
and computer instruction centers, (b) In- 
structional Unit Central Resources Labora- 
tories which house and provide all learning 
materials and equipments essential for the 
undertaking of PMIs. within particular areas 
which are not readily or conveniently avail- 
able in General Laboratories, (c)l Instruc- 
tional Unit Field Laboratories which prdvide 
field facilities as needed, (d) Clinics in 
which remedial services are provided .when 
required, and (e) Instructional Unit Inter- 
action Laboratories which^arrange for such 
activities as special lectures, seminars, work- 
shops, and recitals. 

Provision is made for considerably more 
on-the-job laboratory experience than is 
usually found in the traditional program. 
During the professional phase two periods 
of approximately 6 weeks each are set aside 
for laboratory (para-professional) experi- 
ences working directly with children. The 
professional program provides three labora- 
tory (semi-professional) experiences of ap- 
proximately "6 weeks each, plus an intern- 
ship (professional) experience of rfpproxi- , 



mately 10 weeks. Specifications insure a 
variety of professional experiences jerking 
with children of differing chrof^olqgical 
ages, ntces, and cultural backgrounds. 

Evaluation ' * 

Observable performance specifications 
forip the basis for various evaluative meas- 
ures. Evaluation starts with admission when 
an interest inventory, personality schedule, 
and biographical information blank are ad- 
ministered. Thereafter, evaluation measures 
are prepared iajsaeh^ module program. 
, As an integral part of* the work experi- 
ence, the student teachers are. assigned 
standard tasks. Standard tasks are appraised 
by appropriate techniques. For certain tasks 
(such as preparing an instructional aid) 
there are end products to evaluate. Other 
tasks follow routine procedures and can 
be evaluated by a check list (such as cata- 
loging and filing materials). Some tasks 
can be' checked for accuracy (su£h as meas- 
uring height and weight). Other tasks re- 
quire ratings. Learnings in the affective do- 
main are appraised* predominately in labora- 
tory experiences. * 

After* all PM measures have been ad- 
ministered for a.given block of the program, 
the progress of the student is reviewed by 
an adviser. The adviser critiques perform- 
ance ^in the PM block, using all data avail- 
able. The student is either permitted to ad- 
vance to the next block, is retained for 
further training, or is referred for special 
advisenpent. * 

Other conventional evaluative measures 
include elementary school achievement bat- 
teries, parental attitude toward the goals of 
the system, and peer ratings t6 appraise how 
contemporaries regard the teachers effec- 
tiveness. Supervisory ratings deal with the 
teacher's effectiveness and proficiency in per- 
forming- assigned tasks. The video-tape of 
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teacher .performance is recorded in" a fashion 
similar to,that in the aforementioned micro- 
teaghing techniques. * > 

This summary pr.esfcnts only highlights 
of the Georgia model. The final report de- 
tails specifications for other features which 
the authors regard as exemplary. These in- 
clude, among others: student orientation, 



guidance and continuous advisements; year- 
round educational offerings with staggered 
enrollment; commitment and mutual jn<- 
vplvement of alT educational agencies con- 
cerned with elementary teachers; and ex- 
tensions of the notion of individualized in- . 
struction tojjrovide for gro^up interaction 
and cliiycafassistance. 
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